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“HOW CAN I GET A BICYCLE?” 




















There are many people deterred from buying a Bicycle because they think they cannot 
afford it. There are many who really cannot spare the money for such a machine. In 
view of these facts THE WHEELMAN has made arrangements with several Bicycle and Tricycle 
manufacturers, whereby ANY person can secure a Bicycle or Tricycle. The results of these 
arrangements are set forth in our Premium List. THE WHEELMAN will interest many who 
do not ride, and any young man of energy and push can easily secure a machine before the 
season fairly opens. We would call special attention to the first premium on the list, the 
Tricycle. There are thousands of ministers whose health demands just such exercise as the 
Tricycle will give, and who would purchase Tricycles if they could afford it. Here is a 
chance for the members of a church and any others interested to secure for their minister 


a Tricycle for HALF PRICE. 


This is an unprecedented offer. 


By a little work any one can 


secure a Bicycle or a Tricycle without any cost. 


For 180 subscribers we will give a Columbia 
Tricycle. 

For 140 subscribers we will give a Full Nickeled 
Expert (any size). 

For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard 
Columbia Bicycle (any size). 

For 80 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (48 or 50 inch). 

For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang 
Bicycle. 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (44 or 46 inch). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (42 inch). 





For 35 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 

For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cy- 
clometer (nickel plated). 

For 10 subscribers we will give a Pope Cy- 
clometer (plain). 

For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (nickel plated). 

For 5 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a small Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension 
Saddle. 


The Premium will be shipped to any address, on receipt of names of subscribers and the 
money. 
N. B. —All remittances should be made by draft or P. O. Order. 


THE WHEELMAN (CO, 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


sa Terms, $2.00 a year. 
In case full 
subscriber will be allowed. 


Subscriptions should be sent In as received. 
number is not obtained, 


a Cash Premium of 5O cents a 
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The Wheelman Club List for 1883. 


THE WHEELMAN 


Reg. Price. Club Price. 


And Harper’s Monthly,. .$6 00 $5 00 
“Weekly, . 600 500 

“6 6 Bazar, 600 500 
- ‘¢ Young People, 3 50 3 00 
‘¢ The Atlantic Monthly, 6 00 ~=5 00 
ss ss) Century, 600 5 50 
“© St. Nicholas, . . . 500 450 
‘¢ The Continent, 600 500 
‘* Lippincott’s Magazine, 5 00 §=64 00 
‘© Wide Awake, . 450 400 
“ Littel’s Living Age, . 10 00 9.00 


This is a rare chance to secure two 
first-class Magazines at only a slight 
addition to the cost of one. 

Send in your Subscription at once to 
begin with the December number of THE 
WHEELMAN, 
chapters of ‘‘ A Flying Dutchman,”’’ by 
Minimum, and ‘‘ A Shadow Love,”’ by 
Charles Richards Dodge. 


and secure the first 


Subscriptions may begin with any 
number. 

Back numbers can always be supplied. 
When sending in, de sure to state the No. 
of each periodical you want your sub- 
scription to commence with. 

N.B.— Money should be sent by Post 
Office order or Draft. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW 


And JOURNAL of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


A Magazine Devoted to Agriculture 
and Industry. 


Pronounced by the Press and the highest individual author- 
ities the best practical publication issued. 


Contains Exhaustive Articles on Agricultural Practice 
and Science by the ablest writers and experts 
of America and Europe. 


Each Issue worth more than the price of a whole 
Year's Subscription. 


TERMS, $3 PER YEAR. 


Address, JOS. H. REALL, Editor & Publisher, 
32 PARK ROW, “ World Building,” NEW YORK. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
Latest Edition has 118,000 Words, 


(3000 more than any other English Dictionary,) 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 
3000 avings, 

(nearly 3 times the number in an other Dict’y,) 
also contains a Biographical Dictionary 
giving brief important facts reais 9700 

noted persons. 
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On page 1164 s see e the pet picture of SHIP 
and names of the 25 SAILS,—showing the 
value of Webster’s numerous 


Illustrated Definitions. 


It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— Quarterly Revicw. 
Itis an ever-present and reliablo school 
master to the whole family.—S. 8. Herald. 
G.& C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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Tue first volume of THE WHEELMAN, from October, 1882, to March, 1883, has just been issued, 
neatly bound in cloth, at the low price of $1.50. This forms by far the finest collection of ’cycling 
literature ever published. In this book of 480 pages will be found articles on all subjects con- 
nected with the wheel. Do you wish to know what can be done and has been done on a bicycle — 
to read the experiences and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are numerous articles 
which will give you the desired information: ‘‘ Over the Alps by Bicycle”; ‘* From Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s,” —a run through England and Scotland; ‘‘ A Vacation Trip,” —an illus- 
trated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and Illinois; ‘‘ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colorado,” — a description of the first ride 
over the ‘‘ Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and then the thrilling coast down the 
opposite side into Colorado; ‘‘ A Wheel Around the Hub,” —a superbly illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of a run of two days through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern Massachusetts ; 
‘Four Hundred Miles,” through New York and Pennsylvania; ‘‘ East Long Island”; ‘‘ All-Day 
Club Runs,”— giving accounts of the famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hundred miles; 
“*Cycling in France”; ‘‘ The Wheel in Canada.” These articles, and many more of the same 
character which the volume contains, will show what use can be made of a bicycle, what pleasure 
can be derived from it. 

Do you wish to know the physical effects of bicycling—the great benefit to health to be 
obtained by this form of exercise? We have but to refer you to the volume spoken of to read the 
opinions of physicians and others on this point: ‘The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; ‘‘ Physical Culture for Ministers,” by a clergyman who knows 
of what he speaks; ‘‘Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you desire to learn of that great frater- 
nity of wheelmen, ‘‘ The League of American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound together to 
protect the interests of their favorite sport? THE WHEELMAN will tell you: ‘‘The League Meet 
at Chicago,” written and illustrated by prominent wheelmen; ‘‘ What of the League,” by Chas. 
E. Pratt, the founder and first président of the League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the various standpoints that naturally present 
themselves. ‘‘The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufacture, physical development, social 
and moral influences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling press. Are you seeking infor- 
mation about the tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling articles: ‘‘ From John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End on a Tricycle”; ‘‘ Tricycling in Relation to Health”; ‘Tricycle Riding”; ‘‘ The 
Ideal Tricycle,” etc., etc. Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN contains many 
entertaining sketches and stories. We can only mention a few: ‘‘The Club Christening,” 
‘‘ The True History of that Club Run,” ‘‘ The Bicycle Club attend a Sewing Circle,” —a series 
of charming, humorous sketches by President Bates; ‘Bicycling Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; 
‘*Echoes and Shadows,” —a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy and pleasant remi- 
niscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘‘Deacon Noah’s Vision”; ‘‘ Huldah’s Romance”; ‘‘ A Race for 
Life”; ‘*On Both Sides the Sea”; ‘‘A Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
volume, ‘*A Flying Dutchman” and ‘“‘A Shadow Love,”—both bright, entertaining pieces 
of fiction. The poetry is of a high order, and is equal to any of our best magazine verse. 
““A Lament,” ‘*’Cycle and I,” both beautifully illustrated; “‘A Midnight Ride” and ‘“‘A 
Midwinter Reverie,” by S. Conant Foster; ‘‘The Poet Wheelman”; ‘ Love on Wheels,” and 
‘* Song,” are the most genuine examples of ’cycling poetry ever published. There are over 
seventy-five engravings in this book, forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations ever 
printed. 

If you are not a rider, this volume will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a subject 
with which you are unacquainted; if you are a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences 
of old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you may in this book read the thoughts of your 
fellows and find enjoyment for many an hour when not upon the wheel. The price, $1.50, can 

hardly be an obstacle in the way of any one. 
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“‘ The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the text itself, rank this among the 
most attractive of the monthly magazines. The bound Volume I makes a very handsome appearance, and 
has a permanent usefulness inits descriptions of bicycling tours, by which the adventurous may be guided.— 
The Nation, New York. 


“One who is not already a devotee of the bicycle would soon be converted by reading this organ of the 
*‘wheelmen.’ ”—7ke Critic, New York. 

“Tite WHEELMAN, the bicycle organ for this country, is as breezy and stimulating as the lover of out-door 
life could desire.”"— Zhe Continent, Philadelphia. 

“Tt has pleasant essays, serial stories, in which the wheel and wheelmen appear, poems, and lively records 
of bicycle rides in many countries. The reading matter is mostly fresh, lively and agreeable, and the illustra- 
tions are good.” —M. Y. Zribune. 

“No trade or profession or amusement in the United States is better represented in periodical literature 
to-day than the enjoyment of life which takes its round of pleasure on the bicycle and tricycle. It hasa mag- 
azine of its own, 111E WHEELMAN, which has lived successfully through the first six months of its existence ; 
which has contained scores of valuable and well written contributions upon the manly pursuit to which it is 
devoted, some of them good enough to be considered literature pure and simple, and which has been illustra- 
ted in the most lavish manner by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the average of the artists who 
illustrate ‘ Llarper’s Magazine’ or ‘ The Century.’”"—. Y. Afail and Express. 


“The bound numbers of THE WHEELMAN for 1882-83 make a very handsome volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of illustrations, equalling any Amer- 
ican magazine. * * * * Although devoted solely to bicycling matters, it is not, as one might imagine, devoid 
of interest to the general reader. In the volume before us are a score of capital stories with as much point 
and spirit as if their writers had never seen or heard of the wheel. The poems are of more than ordinary 
merit, and the illustrations, as we have already remarked, are as good as those found in any American peri- 
odical.”"— Boston Transcript. 

“THE WIEELMAN, a monthly magazine, published in Boston, is a curious and noteworthy enterprise * * * 
It has stories, excellently written, wherein all the personages are riders of the bicycle; it has poems, quite up 
to the level of magazine verse, which display the romantic or the sentimental side of the bicycle, and it has 
illustrations, capitally drawn, in which the bicycle is depicted in the most perilous positions. Lesides this, it 
chronicles the movements of innumerable clubs, notable tours and famous runs; and its prosperity marks the 


extraordinary growth in America of one of the most healthful forms of exercise that machinery has added to 
nature.”—V. Y. /erald. 


“Tt is profusely illustrated, and no conscientious bicycler should neglect subscribing for it, which will 
help him to keep a firm seat on the machine.”—Puck, New York. 

‘* While most of its matter relates to subjects chiefly interesting to bicycle and tricycle riders, there is much 
also that will be welcome to lovers of literature. The engravings are very good.”—T7he Churchman, New York. 

“ The illustrations are unusually good, and the general make-up of the magazine is attractive and enter- 
taining.”— Chicago Daily News. 

“The pages are filled with the most delightful and instructive reading about bicycling, and must find great 
favor with the lovers and users of the whirling wheel. To those not acquainted with the delights of bicycle 
riding a perusal of the articles contained in THE WHEELMAN will open to their eyes a field where health, 
happiness and pleasure abound.”—Worristown Herald. 

“Besides much useful information concerning the history and manufacture of bicycles and tricycles, por- 
tions of the magazine are devoted to stories in which the wheel figures prominently. Its illustrations, typog- 


raphy and mechanical make-up are excellent. We cordially recommend THE WHEELMAN to the public.”— 
Albany Fournal. 


“Its beautifully printed pages are filled with matter interesting not only to bicyclists, but to all who enjoy 
good literature.” — Cincinnati Fournal. 

“The man who has got a wheeler, or contemplates getting one, will find in this magazine matter that will 
amuse or interest him, and from one cover to the other the contents command his attention. It is a volume of 
eighty pages, handsomely printed. The illustrations are first-class.”"— Danbury News. 

“ As a bicycling journal it has been a success and has risen to the front rank. It numbers among its con- 
tributors those whose names are familiar to bicyclists in this country and Great Britain, and who are recognized 
as authority in matters pertaining to the wheel. The illustrations have been excellent.”—Lowell Courier. 


“THE WHEELMAN may now becomingly take its place beside the few best illustrated magazines, as well for 
its general appearance and admirable typography, as for the excellence of its illustrations and articles.”— 
Atlanta Post-Appeal. 

“We had no idea that so much could be said on this subject, but the managers of this magazine make a 
very interesting periodical. It is printed on fine tinted paper, and the letter press and illustrations are equal to 
the best of our monthlies. The stories, while bringing in more or less of bicycling, are not on that account 
uninteresting. It rather opens a new field of literature.”—Oil City Derrick. 


“ Altogether the April number of THE WHEELMAN will rank among the leading illustrated monthly publi- 
cations of this country.”—A/i/waukee Sentinel. - 
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A SUMMER RAMBLE AMONG THE BLACK HILLS. 


One pleasant evening in the latter part cided to undertake the trip, weather per- 
of the heated month of August, after the mitting, on the followi ing day. ; 
“Cc iil ceca lites Sherman, named for that great hero of 

ares lat infest the day 

Had folded their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently stolen away,” 






Greenbaum and the writer sat 
debating the subject of a run 
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to Sherman, and a ramble among the hills the late rebellion, is on the summit of the 
whose name heads this article, and, after Rocky Mountains, where the Union Pacific 
an hour’s conversation, it was finally de- Railway crosses the range at an elevation 
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of eight thousand one hundred feet above 
sea level. 

It had been urged against this trip that 
the whole distance from Laramie to Sher- 
man is up-grade, and that it resembled, in 
many respects, the boy who walks wf 
hill to get a ride down; but this sugges- 
tion was met by one more potent, that the 
return would be, with one or two excep- 
tions, all dow grade, and that coasting for 
many miles could be indulged in. 

Accordingly we set about making ar- 
rangements, and, at 4 o’clock on the fol- 


lowing morning, we left the village and 


SUMMER RAMBLE AMONG THE BLACK HILLS. 


three miles in one case, and if ever tourists 
were favored with delightful wheeling we, 
on this occasion, were. 

Ascending and descending slope after 
slope in rapid succession, now pedalling to 
reach a summit, now applying the brake 
to prevent a catastrophe which could only 
too easily befall ; and then, the land becom- 
ing more rolling, being carried over swell 
after swell and undulations of land, rising 
and falling smoothly and gently, as the 
mighty ship is rocked by the waves of 
old ocean. 

Twenty-two miles out we reached Dale 




















DALE CREEK BRIDGE. 


soon reached Fort Sanders, —three miles 
out. 

A more delightful morning one might 
wait years to see! Although it was Au- 
gust the air was cool and refreshing, and 
Nature herself seemed to have put forth 
her best efforts to make the day one to be 
long remembered ; and so it will be. 

There being no wind we were able to 
ride up the mountains for the first twelve 
miles without any great fatigue; but after 
this distance had been wheeled, dismount- 
ing and mounting at very short intervals 
became the order of the day, and, far from 
annoying us, it only served to make the 
trip more pleasant. 

In a number of instances slopes so steep 
were descended that our momentum would 
carry us up the hill beyond without any 
pedalling whatever, and again descending, 
we would be borne up the next slope by an 
irresistible impetus, and so on, for at deast 


of a mile in either direction. 


Creek, our road crossing it just below the 
point where the Union Pacific ‘Railway 
bridge spans the cafion. Dale Creek cajion, 
in this particular locality, presents to the 
tourist a scene of which he can never tire, 
and for fourteen years it has been the 
resort of numerous excursionists and _pic- 
nic parties. From the point of intersection 
of the road and creek may be had a mag- 
nificent view of the cafion for a quarter 
All around 
us could be seen most graceful outlines and 
rugged forms, bold, perpendicular cliffs, 
pyramids, cones, and pinnacles! Far 
above, from apparently bare, smooth walls 
of granite, gnarled and stunted pines and 
cedars jutted out without any visible signs 
of support, or of any earth from which to 
obtain their nourishment. 

Pile upon pile of huge boulders, thrown 
together in hopeless confusion, lay all 
around us, and just above the bridge, 
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peeping over the tops of the willows, could 
be discerned a beautiful little cottage, snugly 
ensconced in, and partially obscured by, a 
beautiful grove of willows and aspens. 
Here was every combination that nature 
could give, and every contrast that the heart 
could desire. In the midst of all our enjoy- 
ment, and, as if to destroy the poetry which 
filled our minds, we noticed, far above us, 
very near the top of one wall of the cajion, 
a glaring specimen of man’s handiwork. 
Boldly it looked out upon the grandeur 
and beauty of the surrounding scene, mock- 
ing and defiant, as though placed there 
by some mighty monarch never to be dis- 
turbed,and to retain its position till it should 
be effaced by the 
remorseless hand 
of Time himself. 
Can the reader 
guess what it 
might be? 

Nothing more 
nor less than one 
very significant 
word — 


“ SOZODONT.” 
Just above it, 
seeminglywith the 
intent to outdo 
the other, ap- 
peared the un- 
intelligible enig- 
ma :— 
“S. T. 1860. X. ;” 
and just to its 
right — 
* Gargling Oil.” 


It required some 
time to recover 
from the over- 
whelming shock which our _ systems 
had sustained from viewing these hiero- 
glyphics, of so recent date, keeping company 
with the moss and lichens of centuries past. 
The thought which now suggested itself 
was: How in the world did the vile wretch 
who had perpetrated this gross outrage 
ever succeed in climbing, if climb he did, 
to that dizzy height? This self-imposed 
problem went unsolved ; and, stacking our 
wheels, we moved off toward the bridge to 
view one of the most excellent examples of 
engineering skill on the entire line of the 
U.P. Railway. The bridge is four hundred 
and sixty-two feet in length, one hundred 
and thirty feet above the creek, and is, to all 
appearances, frail and delicate; but ap- 


CASTLE ROCK. 


pearances in this case, as in many others, 
are deceitful, for it is as strong as the hand 
of man could make it. 

All along the creek, and for perhaps 
thirty feet on either side, lay a beautiful 
strip of meadow-land, thickly dotted with 
flowers of the most gorgeous hues, and 
comprising every variety from the dainty 
lily to the lowly dandelion. 

It was certainly a superb sight, and 
brought to our minds Longfellow’s fitting 
words : — 

* Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers so blue and golden 
Stars that in earth’s firmament do shine.” 

After a sojourn 
of about forty 
minutes we re- 
turned to our 
wheels and com- 
menced the ascent 
of the steep west 
slope of the cafion, 
—not riding, how- 
ever, for that was 
out of the ques- 
tion, — and we 
contented _—_our- 
selves by toiling 
slowly up the hill, 
whose summit we 
reached in fifteen 
minutes after leav- 
ing the creek. 
From this point 
we experienced, 
for half a mile, 
the most thrilling 
ride, I believe, in 
our whole history 
of wheeling. 

The hill we 
were about to descend was exactly one- 
half mile long, and the creek which 
courses at its foot is six hundred and 
sixty feet below the summit, giving to 
the slope an angle of adout fourteen de- 
grees. To one who has never given his 
attention to the subject of slopes and grades 
this will not appear to be a very steep hill, 
but to such a one I would say: select a 
street eighty feet wide; on the opposite 
side, on the face of some building, mark 
a point that shall be twenty feet from the 
ground; now imagine a line drawn from 
your feet to this point on the wall, and the 
eye will at once show the mind just what 
a fourteen-degree slope actually signifies. 
In nearly every instance, I fancy, will any 
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SADDLE ROCK. 


one who tries this be surprised. To ex- 
plain still further: a fourteen-degree slope 
is a rise of one foot in (approximately) 
every four feet of horizontal measurement, 
from which one may easily see that it is a 
hill of no mean proportions. Such a slope, 
then, is the one we had to deal with. We 
have undoubtedly, as have also many others, 
coasted slopes of considerably greater fall 
for a very short distance; but I don’t just 
now call to mind an instance of descending 
a more abrupt slope for so great a distance 
and with so little obstruction as we en- 
countered on the descentin question. Be- 
fore leaving the summit we took the very 
needful precaution of examining our brakes ; 
but ere we reached the foot of the hill we 
made the discovery that such precaution 
might just as well have been dispensed 
with. 

Everything being satisfactory we mounted, 
and, with every muscle called to ‘* atten- 
tion,” moved off slowly down the moun- 
tain. For fifty feet we applied the brakes 
steadily and strongly, being undetermined 
as to holding our wheels in check, or per- 
mitting them to run without hindrance. 
This method of descent soon became too 
tame, and with a word from Greenbaum we 
relieved our wheels from pressure of the 
brake, and shot forward like the rush of a 
mighty torrent. It did not require any 
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“sq, great length of time to 
\ certain the fact that 
} were at the mercy of 
slope, for, do what 
would, our speed could not 
be checked, and as_ for 
applying the brake ’twere 
the merest nonsense. Swift- 
er than the wind, and as 


as- 


we 
the 
we 





noiseless as the bird that 
cleaves the azure, we 
rushed down the slope, 


not knowing where our 
terminus would be, trust- 
ing only to fortune, and 
wishing for, yet dreading, 
the outcome of this peril- 
ous journey down the 
mountain. 

Thanks to that kind old 
mountain-road, not a peb- 
ble, not a twig, not a cut 
nor sag, not the slightest 
obstruction in the world, 
appeared to mar the pleas- 
ure of this exciting ride; 
and to this, no doubt. we 
owe our success, for we 
reached the foot. of the slope in safety. 
I cannot believe that it required in excess 
of a minute to reach the creek at the 
foot of the hill; but even if more time 
than that were consumed, we were sat- 
isfied, for I am certain that a_ higher 
rate of speed is not conducive to health 
and comfort, nor would it fill one with 
those pleasurable emotions which the tour- 
ist so often feels, and which is the sunshine 
of the bicycler’s life. 

At the brook we dismounted and _ re- 
freshed ourselves with a drink of the cool, 
sparkling liquid, so abundant in the moun- 
tains, and in the distribution of which 
Nature, in this locality, seems to have de- 
voted her personal attention. In each and 
every gulch courses one of these noisy 
little brooks, crossing the road at astonish- 
ingly regular intervals, and offering to the 
tourist opportunities unequalled for quench- 
ing his thirst or removing from hands and 
face the natural accumulations incident to 
the trip. From the brook the road is a 
series of ascents and descents, the former 
being somewhat more frequent and less 
desirable ; yet, when everything is consid- 
ered, it seems that the road presenting the 
greatest variety of topography is the one 
from which the greatest amount of pleas- 
ure may be derived. A few minutes after 
leaving the creek we passed Harvard 
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Mound, within 

twenty feet of 

which runs our 

road. It is a huge 
pile of big granite 
rocks, huddled to- 
gether in such a 
manner as to tell 
very plainly that 
the hand of man 
took no part in its 
construction. It 
rises fully three 
hundred feet above 
the ground = on 
which it stands, forming a prominent 
landmark in the vicinity in which it is 
situated. A mile more brought us to 
Castle Rock, at the very foot of which, 
in a maze of rocks and fallen trees, lay our 
road. It resembles, in some respects, an 
unfinished tower, and viewed from a point 
a mile south, the keenest eye could not 
see otherwise. Its height, by triangula- 
tion, is four hundred and thirteen feet ; 
and, although it is apparently inaccessi- 
ble, on close examination may be found 
an easy means of ascent. To our right 
we saw Eagle Bluff, the south face of 
which presents a wall, jagged and broken 
and irregular in outline. Near the foot of 
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this our road runs 

for about a mile, 

and although the 

land all around is 

thrown up and 

broken, where the 

road runs, it is 

smooth and devoid 

of obstruction. The 

next natural object 

to which we turned 

our attention was 

Saddle Rock. It 

is a huge granite 

rock one hundred 

and twenty 

feet high by 

forty _—_ feet 

square, and 

rests on a 

very small 

point al- 

mosta pivot. 

In its top 

is a well-de- 

fined notch, 

about twen- 

ty-five feet 

deep; and, 

when view- 

ed from a 

distance, it 

resembles 

very closely 

the object 

for which it 

is named. 

Just beyond 

SaddleRock 

is Pilot 

Knob,which 

is visible for 

miles from 

any direc- 

tion. Through the deep cajion at its foot 

winds the road, and through this gorge 

runs a mountain brook, along the bank of 
which we wheeled for over half a mile. 

At g o’clock, after a hard pull up a 

steep grade for nearly a mile, we arrived 

at Sherman, —the summit of the Rock- 

ies. * Here we ate a hearty breakfast, and 

after resting ourselves for an hour and a 

half set out on foot to explore. From 

Sherman the slope, both east and west, is 

abrupt and well defined, falling in the 

former case ninety, and in the latter forty 
feet to the mile —that is, railway grade. 

By road the fall is far more abrupt, 

descending in one instance four hundred 
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and seventy feet to the mile. From Sher- 
man the eye encompasses an extent of land 
of perhaps sixty miles’ radius, and the 
view on a clear summer day is magnifi- 
cent indeed. To the north-west, hemmed 
in by the Medicine Bow Mountains, and 
to all appearances as level and even as a 
lawn, the Laramie Plains, dotted here and 
there by beautiful, clear blue lakes, and 
crossed by numberless streams, stretched 
out before us. 

Looking north or south the eye met noth- 
ing but the Black Hills, which in those 
directions 
extend _ for 
hundreds of 
miles. Turn- 
ing to the 
east, how- 
ever, the eye 
is relieved 
by a second 
plain, more 
extensive, 
even,than the 
first, extend- 
ing,as it does, 
as far south 
as Denver. 

The road 

could be seen 

temptingly 

descending 

theeast slope, 

always going 

down, down 

to the plain, 

and the sud- 

den thought 

of continuing 

the trip occurred simultancously to both; 
but having made no preparation for an 
extended tour it was decided to postpone 
such a trip for an indefinite period. 

The next object of our curiosity was the 
Monument, built by the Pacific Railway 
Company. Here, on the very summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, in close proximity to 
the ** iron band” which joins the East with 
the West and makes them one; lonely and 
conspicuous in its isolation, and so situated 
that the eye of all who pass must behold ; 
rising far above surrounding objects and 
rearing its lofty head skyward; bleak and 
cheerless, and exposed to the fury of the 
elements, — stands the Ames monument. 
This noble pile, involving in its construc- 
tion an outlay of some forty thousand dol- 
lars, is sixty feet square at the base and 
sixty feet high, and has been erected in 
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memory of a man to whose indomitable 
perseverance and energy is due the construc- 
tion of the great highway which spans our 
continent. Cut ina slab of sandstone ex- 
humed from the soil of his native State, 
and looking eastward, is a huge face, —the 
very image of Oakes Ames. 

While viewing this countenance the sub- 
ject of Hawthorne’s ‘* Great Stone Face” 
suggested itself to our minds, and we ex- 
amined the face more closely to discover, 
if possible, the ‘‘ grand, sweet expression 
that was the glow of a vast, warm heart 

that embraced 

all mankind 
in its aflec- 
tions, and had 
room for 
more ”; and 
‘“*the gentle 
wisdom, the 
deep, broad, 
tender sym- 
\ pathies, the 
\ sublimity and 
stateliness,the 
grand expres- 

sion of a di- 

vine sympa- 

thy ” that illu- 
minated the 

*¢ Great Stone 

Face” ; but if 

these charac- 

teristics were 
there, our vis- 
ion was not 
sufficiently 
acute to de- 
tect them. 

Perhaps prej- 

udices, to 

which all 

minds are a 

prey, prevent- 
ed their being .seen; and let us hope that 
such was the case, and that the grave 
charges which were brought against Mr. 
Ames were false and unfounded. If the 
charges were true, let us abide by the old 
maxim which says: ‘‘ If you can say noth- 
ing good of a man, be silent.” On the west 
side of the monument is a medallion of 
Oliver Ames, and on the north side this 
inscription : — 


THE AMES MONUMENT. 


In Memory oF Oakes AMES AND 
OLIVER AMES. 


Leaving the monument we turned our 
attention to an examination of the works 
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of Nature, and having satisfied ourselves 
with roaming over the hills in every acces- 
sible nook and corner we returned to the 
station, and, consulting our watches, found 
that 4 o’clock had arrived. After partak- 
ing plenteously of bread and milk, and 
enjoying the rest of an hour, we mounted 
our wheels, and, bidding adieu to our 
Sherman friends, started for home, to de- 
scend the slope whose ascent we had made 
not many hours before. The ride home re- 
quired very little exertion; and the only 
walk we had was up the hill whose peril- 
ous descent we had made immediately after 
leaving Dale Creek cajion. I am certain 
we could have ridden up this hill had it 
been necessary so to do; but it was deemed 
better to walk, for that method of ascent 
would not fatigue, as riding would ; and, be- 
sides, what was to be gained by climbing 
this hill per wheel? Once more we de- 
scended into Dale Creek cafion, and once 
more left it behind. 

The descent now commenced in earnest. 
The road was the best, and the grade being 
steep, no pedalling was required ; and, giv- 
ing ourselves up to the law of gravitation, 
we were hurried noiselessly and rapidly 
down the west slope. 

For fifteen miles we were borne along 
swift as the wind and silent as the speed- 
ing of sunbeams, with not a care for the 
future nor a thought of the past. All was 
centred in the present; and, realizing such 
a happy present, who could wish for an 
uncertain future? Who would brood over 
a sorrowful past? Of the entire distance 
from Date Creek to Red Buttes, — fifteen 
miles, — twelve of them were coasted ! 

The remainder of the distance at times 
required pedalling, but not severe, exhaust- 
ive work, by any means; but gentle, easy 
exertion, which exhilarates rather than 
fatigues. 


We arrived at Fort Saunders in time to 
leave there at the precise moment at which 
a freight train was pulling out for Laramie ; 
and, as we were feeling unusually fresh, 
we started off at a splendid gait, determined 
to reach town in advance of the train. The 
engineer hailed us, and we responded. 
Here was an excellent opportunity to try 
our mettle, and, with a grand effort, we set 
out to win. It was an unsually long and 
heavy train, and ere it could get under 
way we had left it somewhat behind. Our 
road was still descending and smooth as a 
cinder-path. Added to this a slight wind 
had arisen, and, coming from the south, it 
was no smallhelp. Everything was in our 
favor, and we used these circumstances to 
the best advantage. We had gained a 
deciled advantage in the start, and we 
determined to preserve it, or perish in the 
attempt. Anon we could hear the puffing 
of the engine as she bore down upon us; 
but three miles is not a very great run, 
and we could afford to put forth our best 
efforts the whole distance. Before the train 
could close the gap which we had made 
in the commencement the depot had been 
reached, and the race won by the bicycle. 

The return trip had been made without 
a stop, in an hour and forty-five minutes, — 
distance, twenty-seven miles ; and, far from 
being fatigued, we were refreshed by the 
easy ride home. 

The day’s run, though short, was pleasing 
and instructive; and were I requested to 
point out a road for a day’s trip for some 
brother wheelman, I would, without hesi- 
tation, indicate this one. 

Should one be so fortunate as to have a 
fair wind from the south on the return 
trip, the extzre distance from Dale Creek 
cafion to Laramie could be coasted. 


Wm. O. Owen, Laramie Bi. Club. 


Our airy feet with well-known flight, 
Swift on the twinklings of the wire, 

Run up the hills that heave in sight, 
And leave the walking world to tire. 


Cleave to the earth, ye booted ones, 
Contented kick your native dust! 

While old bicyclers and their sons 
Light-footed tread the wheel they trust. 


Lyra Bicyclica. 
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**T say, doctor, it looks as though we 
would take a large delegation to Boston, 
next week, doesn’t it?” was one of the 
many remarks that might have been heard 
about club-quarters, in East 5oth street, 
during the early days of October, 1882. 
The trip had been planned months before 
as one of the delightful possibilities of the 
future ; and it is no wonder it had been one 
of the chief topics of conversation ever 
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afterward, when one considers that, in New 
York City, the metropolis of the Union, and 
supposed to be the head-centre of modern 
civilization, a bicycler is treated as any- 
thing but a gentleman. Add to this that 
our roads are few in number, and rarely in 
good condition, interspersed as they are 
with hills so steep as to almost break the 
heart of any but veteran wheelmen, and 
one cannot be surprised that the contem- 
plation of a three days’ run about the 
bicycling paradise of America would be 
dear to the heart of a citizen, unalloyed as 
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it would be with the stones of our conven- 
tional street Arab, or the cut from the whip 
of a Fifth-avenue * swell.” Our trip had 
been laid down for October 1oth, and ever 
since the first of the month the bustle and 
preparation of this great. undertaking had 
occupied every spare moment. The care 


and solicitude of thes newly-fledged mem- 
bers in the grooming of their nickled steeds 
were the occasion of many a covert smile 
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on the part of the recently elected L.A.W. 
B.T.C. member of the Ixion Club. 
But the experienced suggestions of the 
aforesaid Ixion were thankfully received, 
nevertheless, and Monday evening every 
wheel was ready for departure on the fol- 
lowing day. The dawn of Tuesday's morn 
was not encouraging. Great piles of dull, 
grayish clouds cast their shadows of despair 
upon the hearts of the ten early risers, who 
had jumped out of bed at the ring of the 
milkman’s bell, that they might catch a last 
hasty moment before business hours to pack 
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NOT BOOKED FOR BOSTON. 


their valises or bestow one more parting 


glance upon the beloved wheel ere it was 
surrendered to the proverbially careless 
charge of the truckman. Upon the already 
overloaded shoulders of the room commit- 
tee we had placed the responsibility of the 
transportation of wheels from the quarters 
to the boat; and the doctor, with his char- 
acteristic wink, and Nell, with his accus- 
tomed alacrity, were on hand. The truck- 
man was not allowed even to touch the 
wheels. Each one was mounted by the 
doctor, and blanketed and tied into position 
by Nell. The stereotyped smile of the 
corpulent proprietor of East 59th street 
lightened up the sombre recesses of Tom- 
mie Cotter’s, on the corner, as he watched 
the truck slowly wending its jolting way 
towards 6th avenue with Nell on the front 
seat, directing the truckman, and the doctor 
clinging behind, with his elongated embrace 
about his favorite sixty-incher. During the 
day speculations upon the weather were in 
order. Would it really rain? We con- 
sulted the Herald, which predicted that it 
would ; whereupon our spirits immediately 
arose, as this fact assured us that it was 
quite possible it would not; and, sure 
enough, about 11 o’clock, the clouds 
parted, and the effect of the genial rays of 
the sun upon our woe-begone countenances 
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was pleasant to behold. Most of the boys 
had arranged to don their knickerbockers. 
at the office; but the doctor and the writer 
thought the conveniences of the club, and a 
liberal use of the ‘‘ elevated,” preferable ; so 
we had a first experience in travelling the 
thoroughfares of New York in bicycling 
costume. The boat was reached without 
accident, however. Charlie was already 
there, and so was the parson, and, alas! 
also our ill-fated friend, Eccenter, bemoan- 


_ ing, with many a frantic gesture, the fact 


\ that he was again to be the only one left 
behind, and must needs turn over a new 
leaf in his book of resolutions. Gil- 

more’s band was on board, and we 

were somewhat surprised to learn 

that President Arthur was to accom- 

pany us. But there was one 
disappointment in store for 

us. We had anticipated the 

pleasure of displaying our 

symmetrical calves and _ the 

elephantine simplicity of our 
understandings in the luxuri- 

ous cabins of the ** Bristol ” or 

** Providence” ; but the ways 

of the latter are past finding 

out, and we were forced to 

content ourselves with the inconveniences of 
the ** Old Colony.” Charlie, after consider- 
able trouble, had hardly managed to get the 
keys to the state-rooms, when the boat slow- 
ly pulled out amid stream, and rushing 
aft, ten strong, we watched the sickly, 
disappointed smile of poor Eccenter, not 
booked for Boston, as he spasmodically 
waved his red bandanna, until the boat, 
winding around the Battery, hid him from 
our pitying gaze. Soon gliding under the 

East River bridge, we realized that the 

long-talked of trip had actually begun, and 

then we noticed that the parson had come 
on board in bicycle undress. Yes, the 
parson had so far reflected upon the dignity 
of the Citizens’ Club as to appear in the 
company of the remaining nine citizens in 
ordinary costume. Naturally indignant, 
we upbraided him for his seemingly fickle 
nature. His apology was sufficient. He 
had just buried one of his churchmen, and, 
fearirig he would be late, he had barely 
time to gather his effects and catch the 

“LL.” We hurried him off to his state- 

room that he might make the necessary 

changes. 

It was nearly a half hour afterward, as 
the shades of evening were enclosing our 
floating shelter in their dusky embrace, 
that we congregated on the aft deck, when 
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Charlie suggested dinner. Why was it 
Charlie, you ask, who suggested dinner? 
It can only be said that this thought always 
occurs fitst to Charlie. He has a pecu- 
liar knack in this direction, and when he 
is out the inner man is never neglected. 
His suggestion in this instance, however, 
was very apropos, and nothing loath we 
started for that portion of the hold which, 
in the ‘* Old Colony,” is inaptly designated 
the dining-saloon. Arrived at the entrance 
we came to a sudden halt. We were to 
await our turn. Charlie buttonholed the 
head-waiter, and by the persuasive elo- 
quence of some 

New York coin 

convinced the sa- 
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his contorted features defied recognition. 
Disorder reigned for a short time, some- 
what dispelled by the appearance of the 
mock-turtle. Here our good judgment 
was manifest, for though giving one but a 
faint idea of the real article, it at least was 
sufficiently opaque to hide the bottom of 
the dish. The parson was about to put 
his knife into a really fine porter-house, 
when he called our attention, by a silent 
gesture, to the doctor, who was getting off 
his peculiar wink toa— Shall I describe 
it? Let the picture speak for itself. The 
attraction was mutual. As the doctor’s 

taste in such 

matters was gen- 

erally very good 











ble chargé d’af-~3 s 
faires that he ge 
had avacant table 
large enough to 
seat ten hungry 
bicyclers. So we 
filed in, Charlie 
at the head. 
The parson and 
the superintend- 
ent hitched their 
shoulders un- 
easily as the pas- 
sengers gazed on 
their fine, manly 
proportions. The 
saloon was hand- 
somely festooned 
and decorated ; 
flowers on every 
side. Louis, of 
Stamford, won- 
dered if it were 
all in our honor ; 
answered by dry 
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a riot was im- 
minent, but 
quickly and gen- 
erously quieted 

at the doctor’s 
expense by ci- 
gars. And while 
Charlie was tak- 

ing a few linger- 

ing sipsof coflee, 

and the bugler a 
professional — chat 
with Arthur Bent, 
the cornetist, the 

_ boys made a hasty 
“exit to the aft deck 
for fresh air. Charlie 
and the bugler soon 
joined us. We were 
trying to get a little 
satisfaction out of 
‘¢ Old Colony” cigars. 
It was of no avail, and 
we were dropping 
them one by one over the side 
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Billy’s ‘* Well, 
I guess.” On the 
left a portion of 
the saloon was cut off by two large 
banners, so draped as to form a paral- 
lelogram, and in this patriotic box-stall, 
amid much clatter of dishes, Mr. Arthur 
and his friends were disporting in truly 
presidential fashion. But Charlie, whose 
mind never wanders far from the subject 
in hand, especially when it is of a culinary 
nature, drew our attention from the sur- 
roundings to the menu. He and Nell 
ordered consommé soup. ‘The rest of us 
placed our hopes on mock-turtle. The 
consommeé came first, and consummate it 
was. Charlie tried it; his expression was 
marvellous. Nell made an attempt, and 
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vessel, when the parson 


quietly pulled out a Canada brier- 


wood and a pouch of Lone Jack. It 
produced a panic. Who was to have the 
pipe after the parson finished? The ques- 
tion of turns being amicably settled, 
Charlie started a dismal refrain, which 
dealt with the misfortunes of Patrick’s 
leather breeches, whereupon we were all 
imbued with the spirit of song, and simul- 
taneously broke into ‘* Over the Garden 
Wall.” That completed we whetted our 
vocal organs with a little of ‘* Patience” 
and ‘* Olivette,” and were nicely started on 
the ‘* Carmina Colligensia,” when a bald- 
headed retainer shuffled out of the saloon, 
and, tapping the parson on the arm, senten- 
tiously remarked, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the cap- 
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tain requested me to ask you not to sing.” 
We collapsed. The unusual excitement 
of the day had weakened our frames of 
clay, and with one accord we turned in, 
and ere long were wrapped in slumber, 
dreaming of the pleasures in store. The 
next morning, ‘in the wee sma’ hours,” 
we were awakened by the ominous howl of 
an ‘*Old Colony ” attendant: ‘‘ Fall River ; 
first train leaves at 5.20,” emphasized by 
numerous kicks and rappings on our state- 
room door. This act would have ordina- 
rily occasioned disastrous consequences ; 
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bow of the steamboat, where the machines 
were located; and here we went through 
another distasteful ordeal. We could not 
get the machines until the forty or fifty 
stevedores in charge of unloading the car- 
go should be very good and ready, and we 
feared lest we should miss the train, and 
disappoint our brethren in Boston. We 
got them, however, and a race occurred 
for choice of position in the baggage-car. 
Charlie came in last, having stopped at 
that little hash-house at the depot, and 
hastily washed down a hard-boiled egg 
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but this particular morning our dreamy 
imaginations were easily changed to an 
eye-opening reality. 

A few minutes afterward we met in front 
of the gang-plank, impatiently waiting to 
get rid of our tickets. A sorry-looking lot 
we were, for it was cold; in fact, it was 
very cold. The parson was dancing an 
irregular jig to keep warm. Charlie was 
trying to impress the exceeding emptiness 
of his stomach upon the others, and all, 
save the lieutenant, who always views the 
various phases of humanity with philo- 
sophical demeanor, were making charac- 
teristic demonstrations, expressive of their 
discomfort. After making our way over 
the gang-plank, each rushed toward the 


and some stale-bread, with a compounded 
conundrum of grounds and water called 
coffee. When the train pulled out we no- 
ticed, not without regret, that the hilarity 
of the night previous had proved too much 
for the President, and we should be de- 
prived of the pleasure of his company 
again until the parade in Boston. The 
two hours on the Old Colony Railroad de- 
veloped no occurrence worthy of mention, 
unless, perhaps, a universal desire that the 
train might move faster. Some of the fel- 
lows amused themselves in building air- 
castles, others managed to snooze a little, 
and the remainder, including your scribe, 
passed the time with a fragrant Havana. 
After we arrived at the Old Colony depot 
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it was the work of but a few moments to 
unload the bicycles, which was hardly done 
when about a score of fine, manly wheel- 
men, dressed in a quiet blue knickerbocker 
costume, filed into the depot, and nearly 
took our breath away. We had expected 
a committee of perhaps three to look after 
us, and when a regiment (for so they 
seemed) of bicyclers crowded around us, 
grasped our hands, were so glad to see 
us, took our wheels and general charge 
of everything, we were indeed over- 
come. What enthusiasm! 7 o’clock in the 
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THE DOCTOR’S HEADER. 


morning, a very early hour, at least ror 
New Yorkers, and twenty men, many of 
whom had come from the outlying sub- 
urbs, gone to the club-house to change 
their clothes, and arrived in time to receive 
us !—a delegation of which any club might 
be proud; and the Massachusetts, by their 
hearty reception, made an impression in 
the hearts of the Citizens not soon to be 
effaced. By the time we had received the 
congratulations of our newly found friends, 
the excited faculties of your scribe became 
sufficiently composed to take some sensible 
notice of his surroundings. He found him- 
self walking beside the genial Secretary of 
the Pope Manufacturing Company. He was 
engaged in some sort or other of irrational 
talk of which yes and no cut the principal 
figure. Directly in front was the doctor, be- 
side the famous sixty-inch man of the M. Bi. 
C.,who had mistaken the doctor for the par- 
son, and, with commendable decorum and 
respect, was beginning the conversation in 
this wise: ** Well, most reverend sir, how 
did you enjoy the trip?” and other remarks 
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of a similar nature. The doctor, to use 
the slang phrase, was quietly taking it all 
in with an involuntary twitching of the left 
eyelid. Behind was a long line of Citizens, 
each under the gentlemanly escort of a Mas- 
sachusetts man, and the wheels brought up 
the van. At the club-house we stopped 
only long enough to leave our graceful 
vehicles in the care of the janitor, and bid 
good-by to those gentlemen whose _busi- 
ness would not allow them to get away for 
the day. Then the committee took us to the 
League head-quarters, —the New Marl- 
boro’ Hotel,— where we were to put up 
during our stay. This pleasant little 
hotel is conveniently located on Washing- 
ton street. Here the committee left us to 
make our ablutions and gratify Charlie, 
who was already pining for breakfast. 
Soon after breakfast the committee came 
for us for our first day’s run. At the 
club-house we found ten of the Massa- 
chusetts men all ready to mount. Thanks 
to the assistance of the janitors of the home 
club, and the many helping hands of the 
boys themselves, we did not delay the start 
very long, and were soon away at a seven- 
mile gait toward the noted Chestnut-Hill 
reservoir, in the vicinity of which we were 
to make our first day’s run. We did not 
ride in strict disciplinary order, the lieu- 
tenant of the Massachusetts in command 
ruling otherwise, and very properly, too, as 
we afterwards discovered, for, striking in a 
few moments the beautiful roads which 
have rendered Boston the metropolis of 
bicycling, we were so enraptured with 
the enchanting scenery, and the ease with 
which we were gliding over the smooth 
macadam, that anything like uniformity 
would have been out of the question. 
But why dilate upon what has been so ably 
described by the pen of Charles E. Pratt? 

What need to rhapsodize upon what 
is already historical in bicycling literature ? 
Suffice it to say that these wonderful roads, 
with their magnificent overhanging shade- 
trees, revealing surprises at every turn, with 
their wealth of pretty little cottages, and 
now and then a residence of large propor- 
tion, had the same effect upon us as they 
would have upon you were you accustomed 
to the straight and narrow, as well as con- 
fined, limits, that we were. Fair-faced 
girls, with rosy cheeks and sunny curls, 
shyly observing the gliding parade from 
within a blind, or a half-closed door, were 
almost unnoticed, so engrossed were we 
with cultivated nature. One fine stretch 
was succeeded by another, better than the 
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last, until we sped through 
the gates of the reservoir, 
and ad dibttum with legs 


over, we did the quarter-mile 
decline in a very short time. 
Pedalling 


another quarter 

mile the reservoir itself came into view, 
and at the spring, at the command of the 
lieutenant, we took our first dismount. 
We were introduced to Day, of the Hart- 
fords, by Secretary Pope. Day produced 
some cigarette-papers and mild Virginia, 
and consequently we were at once good 
friends and happy. A few of the younger 
riders clambered up the hill to some spot 
where they could better view the fascinat- 
ing prospect. Others took an impromptu 
one-and-a-quarter-mile dash around the 
reservoir. And still others, including the 
parson and the doctor, slowly rode about 
with expanded chest, as if actually endeav- 
oring to inhale the beauties on every side. 
We amused ourselves here a long while. 
The fellows divided into squads of three 
and four, enjoyed the novelty of roaming 
ona bicycle. How we did enjoy ourselves ! 
‘*¢ The hours flew on apace ” until we were 
recalled by Bugler Dyer, and again under 
command, we wheeled by a roundabout 
route to club-quarters, in Boston, the cy- 
clometers showing about twenty-three 
miles. We were all of us influenced more 
or less by the splendid wheeling, and it 
was long ere we regained our accustomed 
flow of spirits. We had little to say. By 
the time, however, we reached the Provi- 
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dence café, where we were to dine, we 
were forced into a laugh by the sallies of 
Charlie. This café is in the Providence 
depot. The Boston boys go there a great 
deal, for the proprietor is civilized; that 
s, he gives 20 per cent. reduction to wheel- 
men. Quite a number of the Mas- 
sachusetts fellows, getting away 
early from business, joined us here, 
so there were no vacant seats at 
the long table. The proprietor of 
the café showed praiseworthy dis- 
crimination in his selection of 
waitresses. There was one in 
particular, a pretty, plump, black- 
eyed creature, who captured us all. 
Secretary Pope, evidently wed/ 
posted, said she almost always 
waited on the wheelmen. Ilooked at 
the doctor, his eyes were pensively 
on his plate. The experience on 
the **Old Colony” had taken eflect. 
If ever a dinner tasted good that 
did. It was unnecessary to speak 
our appreciation. The results were 
significant. At the appearance of 
cigars and coffee the tongues of 
the talkative ones started, and the 
minutest details of the day’s run, 
comical and serious, were given 
over. It was nearly dusk when we sep- 
arated from our Boston friends, and, in 
charge of Lieutenant Williams, went to the 
New Marlboro’. Our artist and lawyer, 
having made but few road runs, were 
pretty well tired out, and immediately 
turned in. Some others were tired, too, I 
reckon; but they didn’t say so. That 
evening we visited the Boston Club-house. 
We were received by ‘* London W.” and 
ex-Editor Harrison, who showed us this 
luxurious club-house, described in the 
March number of THE WHEELMAN. We 
admired its conveniences and sampled the 
excellent qualities of its cabinet, and having 
spent a pleasant half-hour returned to the 
hotel with a good deal of an idea of what 
a club-house should be. At the hotel the 
generous hospitality of the landlord, 
Charlie Moon, was the occasion of another 
surprise. He stood behind the desk, his 
good-natured eyes twinkling with humor, 
his fleshy sides shaking with merriment, 
as he asked us how we had enjoyed the day, 
and almost immediately afterwards invited 
us into the interior and opened a few bottles 
of Mum’s extra dry. Many of us had had 
** quite some” experience in hotels. But 
none could volunteer a reminiscence like 
this. We all patronize the New Marlboro’ 
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now whenever we are in Boston. Large 
airy double rooms were at our disposal, and 
we retired four inaroom. Very tired, we 
had no trouble in soothing our excited 
faculties into the slumber of the righteous. 

Thursday morning found us all at the 
Massachusetts Club quarters, equipped, and 
ready to start at 9.30. Capt. Shillaber 
formed us in a long line facing the street, as 


follows: Capt. Shillaber and Lieut. Wil- 






















liams, Vice-President Parsons and the doc- 
tor, bugler Dyer, of the Massachusetts, 
and our own bugler, etc. The effect of 
this manceuvre was very pretty, as, when rid- 
ing in twos, the Massachusetts were on one 
Bugler 


side and the Citizens on the other. 
Dyer blew the mount, 
and we pedalled out 
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shady dell, through the dense foliage of 
which the sun never penetrated, and, sud- 
denly turning a corner, we would find our- 
selves on a wide thoroughfare, lined with 
aged elms and costly residences, where 
dwelt the magnates of Boston. Lovely 
representatives of the fair sex graced the 
spacious piazzas. Mirthful children romped 
with childish glee and enthusiasm, survey- 
ing the phantom procession in wonder and 
admiration. Tennis courts and croquet 
sets dotted the English-cut lawns. Every- 
thing which tends to make peace and _hap- 
piness, aided by wealthanda willing nature, 
was before us. An endless panorama of 
rare beauty and wonderful variety! As I 













































in single file, thirty in 
line. Having crossed 
the bridge we turned 
a corner, and, looking 
back, it was an im- 
posing sight, the light, 
mouse-colored knick- 
erbockers of the Citi- 
zens forming astriking FY 
contrast to the dark 
blue of the Massachu- 


setts. The route lay & 
in a_ north- cH 
westerly direc- 
tion to Cam- 
bridge, and 


we here dis- 
mounted in 
the grounds of 
Harvard. The 
New York 
bugler blew a 
long call, at 
which students 
popped out of 
the windows 
of all the neighboring buildings. We vis- 
ited Memorial Hall and refreshed ourselves 
with water at the hands of the head-waiter ; 
fee, five cents per glass. Then we strolled 
about in a general way, picking up all 
points of interest. At the revez//e we came 
together again, and, mounting, we wheeled 
through Cambridge, North Cambridge, 
and Arlington, and thence south-west, 
through Waltham, and from there, in an 
easterly course, we rode without deviation 
to the residence of Col. Pope, in Newton, 
where we had been invited to lunch. All 
along the route had been marked by varied 
scenery that would defy any attempt at de- 
scription. Now we would glide into a 
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THE DOCTOR HEAVES TO AND RETURNS. 



















recall the scenes of that 
memorable day it seems 
very like audacity in me to 
try and paint pen-pictures, 
before which the pencil of 
an artist would tremble. 
‘¢ We came, we saw,” and, ‘‘Wira- 
bile dictu,” we still live! Just be- 
fore reaching Col. Pope’s we struck 
a hill, short, but quite steep. The 
road chanced to be sandy, and it took 
some strength to mount it. We were 
nearly at the top when the doctor took one 
of his original headers, — original, because 
of the several hundred croppers we have had 
the fun of witnessing we never saw one that 
could approach the doctor’s for individu- 
ality. This particular one was unusually 
comical. The doctor, being a dentist, is 
not at all weak in the arms, and when he 
gets a fair chance at a light machine on 
a hill something has got to give. It was 
laughable to see him stretched out like an 
’*82 comet, the head pointing towards the 
dust, with one arm frantically grasping the 
handle-bar, broken short at the head, 
and one ‘shoe, pulled off by the spokes, 
waving in the air like a thing of life, at a 
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distance of several feet. We picked him 
up and laughingly apologized for the shout 
that had gone the whole length of the line. 
Fortunately no bones were broken. Dis- 
patching a committee to the depot with the 
disabled machine, we walked up the long 
hill to the colonel’s house. He was on the 
porch waiting for us, and looking anything 
but the terrible monopolist we had often 
heard him described. We stacked the ma- 
chines on the lawn, and went into the 
house and partook of the colonel’s hospi- 
tality with an appetite sharpened by the 
long ride. The table was_ tastefully 
decorated with fruits, though perhaps the 
huge piles of chopped ham sandwiches and 
large pitchers of foaming Alderney milk, 
had the more wholesome beauty in our 
eyes. Fun ran rampant. A cute little 
French maid, with a white cap jauntily re- 
posing on her shining black hair, served 
the coffee. After lunch Mr. Drew took a 
photograph of us grouped on the colonel’s 
porch, with his amateur apparatus. This 
photo was a failure, owing to the fact that 
the colonel’s Pat couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation of drawing the slide of the plate, 
‘* jusht to say phwat it lucked loike.” It’sa 
great thing to be one of the executive ofh- 
cers of aclub. Now the colonel took the 
parson and the doctor into one of the inner 
sanctuaries and introduced them to his 
charming lady, forgetting the rest of us. 
We left the colonel’s about 1 o’clock. 
Secretary Pope loaned the doctor a fifty- 
six-inch Expert, so that he was able to 
continue with us. Captain Shillaber 
placed the two two hundred and twenty 
pounders —the colonel and the parson—to- 
gether, which was the only change in 
the line. We took a westerly course to the 
Woodlawn Hotel, in Auburndale. The only 
dismount of any importance was made at 
the well-known Echo bridge. We all 
clambered down the hill. The veteran 
bugler of the M. Bi. C. gave a blast. It 
was repeated an incredible number of times. 
Mr. Joy laughed. The effect was ludicrous 
in the extreme. We arrived at the hotel at 
2.30, and at 3 dinner was ready. That was 
a glorious dinner. They know how to do 
things at the Woodlawn. The parson 
opened ceremonies with a blessing. Thirty 
people make a pretty good showing round 
atable. Joy convulsed us all. We were 
about an hour at the table. After dinner 
we went into the parlor for a sing. Joy 
entertained us with some of his humorous 
songs. Our bugler ‘‘ ’owled thro’ the Rye” 
in a vigorous manner, astonishing to the 
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guests of the house as well as the fellows. 
Mr. Drew got us together on the lawn for 
another photograph, but it was not a suc- 
cess, the sky being cloudy. As it looked 
very much like rain we mounted without 
more ado, and wheeled, by nearly a straight 
course, through Newton and over the Mill- 
dam, into Boston ; the cyclometers showing 
forty miles. As we were approaching the 
Milldam, which is very narrow in some 
places, we noticed a large truck, heavily 
laden. The truckman, instead of forcing 
us all to dismount, drew out to the very 
edge of the road, and allowed us to pass, 
saluting us the while with a pleasant word. 
The fellows said that was a common occur- 
rence. However, if that truckman lived in 
New York we should build him a monu- 
ment. We spent a pleasant social evening 
at club-quarters. Wilmot produced a banjo, 
which Joy handled like an expert. With 
songs and choruses the evening ‘‘ passed 
quickly by.” Friday morning quite a num- 
ber of us took a hurried run out to Corey 
Hill. As all the younger riders were making 
calls in Boston we did not linger on the 
way. The view from Corey Hill takes in 
nearly all of Boston. Even the harbor is 
in plain sight on a clear day. Bunker Hill 
monument looms up, a dark object against 
the sky. It is said, in a legendary way, 
that Corey Hill was once climbed by a tri- 
cycle. Davy Smith, of Andover, taking the 
information as authentic, saw no reason 
why he shouldn’t accomplish the same feat 
on a bicycle. Looking down the hill it 
doesn’t seem so steep as it really is, so 
Davy went to the foot and tried. We re- 
gret to record a failure. We wandered 
about ina happy, thoughtless fashion, stop- 
ping at one farm-house for milk, and another 
for cider, —a pleasing combination. Our 
guide — Secretary Pope — entertained us 
with anecdotes and stories of historical 
places until it was time to meet the fellows 
in Boston, and we took a quick spin into 
town, having made about twenty-five miles. 
In the afternoon we had a pleasant visit atthe 
ware-rooms of the Pope Manufacturing Co. ; 
then we separated to meet again at the 
club-house in time to take the train for New 
York. A number of us had a few social 
obligations to meet. About 5 P.M. we 
congregated at the club-house. The janitor 
had all the wheels ready for transportation. 
The same regiment of boys in blue were 
there to accompany us to the train, with 
many additional faces. Sorrowfully we 
left the club-house, the starting-point of 
those three happy days, and walked slowly 


. 
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along beside the machines to the train 
which was to bear us away from this land 
of joy. Charlie purchased the tickets. In 
the depot the boys gave us a cheer that 
fairly made the windows rattle. We 
answered it with the club-call, adding the 
well-known Seventh Regiment cry, ‘* Who 
are the Massachusetts Club? First in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of the 
Cit-i-zens. Tut-a-rum, — tut-tut-a-rum- 
tum, tum-tum-tum,” beating the tattoo with 
our feet. Then to a good-by call by our 
bugler, mingled with the farewells of our 
well-wishing friends, the train slowly 
pulled out of the depot, and our trip, 
like all the fleeting joys of this world, 
had become a thing of the past. The fel- 
lows had spent themselves in ’cycling toil, 
and were not remarkably lively. 

The evening was spent in recalling inci- 
dents of the run. We had gone below 
deck to smoke, when Charlie rushed down 
and informed us the doctor was sick. We 


then noticed that the boat, then off Point 
Judith, was pitching in a lively manner. 
We hurried upthe gangway in time to see the 
doctor, the picture of despair, his hand on 
his stomach in silent agony, making for the 
aft deck. 

The doctor’s make-up gave him consid- 


erable capacity for this sort of ailment. In 
fact. he informed us afterwards that he was 
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sick all the way down. 
he retire. He hadn’t strength to make any 
objections. As it was towards 11 o’clock 
we followed suit, and hearing nothing from 
the doctor went immediately to sleep. 
We were awakened about 4 o’clock by a 
horrible noise of escaping steam and the 
cries of the affrighted passengers. It was 
only Nell blowing his calliope,—an instru- 
ment of torture, ingeniously made out of 
two pieces of gas-pipe by a plumber. It 
was lucky for Nell that the captain didn’t 
find him out. We awoke next morning at 
the foot of Canal street much refreshed. 
All traces of the doctor’s sickness had dis- 
appeared. Charlie was hungry, Nell im- 
patient to get to business; the parson 
bright and smiling, in citizen’s dress. After 
we had breakfasted in a restaurant near by 
we separated, but it was not until we saw 
the great amount of work: accumulated 
during our absence we could fully realize 
that we were home again. 


We suggested that 


Edwin Oliver. 





A TRIO OF SONNETS 


AFTER THE PORTUGUESE AND ITALIAN. 


I. ln a Riding Rink. 


Stay not, with lingering foot, O learner, here, 
Seek the expansion of the country ride ; 
Firm be thy step, thy heart will banish fear 
In brighter scenes this posty path, denied, 
Far from the shade of tall and brick abodes, 
Where stand the suburb mansions of delight. 
Stay not, but on superior turnédike roads 
Find the best basis of bicycling height. 
And there to cheer thy firstly toilsome way, 
See many a coaster glitter down the hill! 
Pure gales refreshing softly round thee play, 
Warm sunshine smiles; beware of headers still. 
Once skilful there, free of beginner’s strife, 
Health is a certainty, and ride is life. 


Il. Of Some Roads. 


SELECTMEN! why, where’er our rubbers tread, 

Obstruct the road with rocks and ruts like these? 
Ah. you— for we have reasonable dread 

To toil and pant where we should skim with ease — 
Deserve the frown severe, the language rude, 

From gentle wheelmen that come out your way! 
Our semi-flyers must travel unsubdued, 

Like carrier-pigeons, not like birds of prey. 
Are we to contest new, in toils untried? 
No, we have common hindrance defied, 

And drawn fresh energy from every flight ; 
But the rough jolts of bumping on the wheel — 
With such incessant shock vibrating steel 

Shaky and brittle grows, if no less bright. 


Ill. A Senior's Intent. 


Bicyc.e ride! more lively than serene, 
Whether in urban streets or rural ways, 
Where health led me with so mercurial mien, 
Winging my feet these five years’ fleeting days; 
I must forbear your heights! and though my heart 
Declines the chances of your harms before, 
’Tis but ambition for a greater pdart — 
Still strengthening limbs will manage one wheel more! 
Let Tricycle through many a future day 
To distant towns this mortal form conv ey, 
Journeying inland or skirting ocean’s wave ; 
Yet my song musical, to memory true, 
On thought’s light pedals oft shall fly with you, 
And still, Bicycle, in your praises rave. 





THE POLITICAL 

No doubt most members of the L.A.W. 
are generally unconscious that the organi- 
zation possesses any political power, since 
the League was not organized for the pur- 
pose of exercising any political power, and 
has never exercised any such power di- 
rectly and consciously. But that it does 
possess political power, and wields a con- 
siderable political influence unconsciously, 
and that it may, whenever it is provoked 
to do so, exercise, purposely and directly, 
a very considerable and wide-felt political 
power, is apparent to every trained politi- 
cal observer. That it will exercise such 
power, and ought to do so, under certain 
circumstances, for the protection of its 
rights and interests, when assailed, is also 
true. For one, I believe that the organiza- 


tion is more valuable because of the politi- 
cal power it possesses, and may wield, 
when necessary, than for any other of its 
qualities. That it does exercise such power 
unconsciously, and may make such power 
felt strongly whenever it shall have just 
cause for exerting it, the recent flurry in 


Ohio clearly illustrates. 

Some time last summer or last fall Mr. 
Green, now a member of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture from Shelby County, claims to have 
seen two or more instances in which horses 
were frightened by bicyclers. According to 
his account bicyclers in his county are 
few in number, and the offenders were 
either boys, or careless young men, as he 
evidently considered, of little or no account 
politically. Mr. Green does not complain 
that these boys or young men violated any 
law. In fact, though not in words, he 
concedes that they did not violate any law ; 
that they exercised only their lawful rights 
upon the highway. This, because if they 
had violated any law there was no need 
of proposing any new law to cover the case. 
Mr. Green did not take the trouble, he 
confesses, to ascertain what are all the legal 
rights of bicycle-riders on the highway, 
else he would not have proposed a bill so 
plainly contrary to fundamental legal prin- 
ciples, as decided by the Courts; but he 
did evidently know that the bicyclers he 
complained of were exercising only their 
lawful rights, for, if their acts were already 
unlawful, it would be nonsense to propose 
a bill to make them unlawful. 

The idea struck Mr. Green that it would 
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be a popular thing’ with his constituents, 
especially with those who drive horses, to 
use his influence in the Legislature to pass 
a bill to deprive these bicycle-riders of their 
lawful rights upon the highways. He con- 
sidered them only a few boys, or wild young 
fellows, of no political account, whose 
rights it would be safe to extinguish, and 
that so doing would win popularity and 
votes for himself. Then would that class 
of horse-owners, who imagine that the’ 
public highways were constructed and are 
maintained for their especial benefit, and 
that all others are permitted to use them 
only upon sufferance, rise up and call him 
blessed, and vote for him next time. This 
is not, perhaps, exactly the language in 
which Mr. Green thought it out, but this 
is the real substance of his ideas. And 
probably other legislators entertained these 
same ideas. 

But the Ohio State branch of the L.A.W. 
was aroused. It made known the case to 
the L.A.W., and that great organization 
was aroused. All the clubs in the State 
were aroused. Some of them obtained an 
expression through the public press. Others 
made known their opinions to members of 
the Legislature. The L.A.W. spoke through 
its organs. The members of the Order de- 
manded a hearing before the legislative 
committee to whom Mr. Green’s bill was 
referred. The legislative committee, hav- 
ing discovered that it had something greater 
to deal with than a few boys, or wild young 
men, of no political account, accorded a 
hearing to the representatives of the 
L.A.W. That hearing was accorded, and 
the L.A.W. representatives were listened 
to with respectful consideration, largely. 
because they represented a powertul organ- 
ization, possessing control of money, brains. 
business, and social influence, votes, and 
representing an unknown but evidently con- 
siderable political power. A few boys, of 
no political account, would have been ac- 
corded no such respectful hearing, notwith- 
standing the fact that the rights of a few 
boys, or of one boy, was of just as much 
moral importance as the rights of any num- 
ber of citizens. But everybody knows that 
it makes a vast deal of difference, practi- 
cally, how many votes a pleader before a 
Legislature can control if wronged. 

When the hearing was had, of all Presi- 
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dent Miller’s address, the one statement, 
which we may be sure made the profound- 
est impression on the committee, was his 
showing that the bill attacked a League 
comprising three thousand or more mem- 
bers; that these members are men and 
voters, not boys,— men of business and 
political and social influence, — gentlemen, 
including lawyers, editors, business men, 
clergymen, doctors,— men _ possessed of 
both brains and money, who know their 
rights, and are thoroughly and very widely 
organized to maintain them, and who most 
earnestly intend to maintain them. Presi- 
dent Miller might, perhaps, have safely 
spared all his legal arguments, and all 
other arguments, and have put it truthfully 
exactly as it formed itself in the minds of 
the shrewd politicians of the committee : 
‘* Weare three thousand strong, fully organ- 
ized, besides, a still greater unattached fol- 
lowing; we have brains, money, knowl- 
edge, and pluck; this party, and the men 
who, passing such bill, shall certainly lose 
the next election, if we can possibly com- 
pass their political destruction, and we 


shall work to that end with the energy of 
men who have an outrage to avenge, and 
with the skill of our best brains, and with 
the money, and influence, and thoroughly 


organized endeavor of a great League, of a 
State League, and of clubs in almost every 
county.” 

That was exactly the meaning of it all, 
reduced to its final terms; and “that i is the 
way we may be sure the politicians in the 
Legislature understand it.’ And that under- 
standing was what so suddenly and so radi- 
cally altered Mr. Green’s notions and bearing. 
He was probably one of the most surprised 
politicians who ever sat in the Ohio Legis- 
lature.’ He was going to immortalize him- 
self by suppressing the impudence of a 
few boys, of no account politically, when, 
lo! he found himself face to face with a 
political power of unknown dimensions, 
but certainly pretty strong, and, very likely, 
strong enough, if provoked, to turn the 
political scale, in a State so nicely balanced 
as Ohio, — certainly strong enough to re- 
sent his provocation by doing a great deal 
of mischief to his party, and, perhaps, to 
himself. This wasn’t at all the entertain- 
ment he had invited himself and his fellow- 
legislators to, and, no doubt, the language 
of the committee to Mr. Green, no matter 
in what words it may be phrased, means, 
at the bottom, something like this: ‘* This 
will never do, Brother Green. The party 
cannot afford to make enemies of this great 
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organization of active and earnest men. Po- 
litical suicide lies that way. We have got 
to find some safe way out of this scrape. 
Of course we will let you down as easily as 
we can; but we have got to get out of it 
somehow, and don’t you forget it.” 
Perhaps Mr. Green has never heard the 
Hindoo fable which runs substantially as 
follows : — 
THE ARROGANT PILGRIM 
PERTINENT 


AND 
MONKEY. 


THE I1M- 


An arrogant pilgrim, on his way to a 
certain famous shrine, sat down by the 
wayside to eat his noontide meal. While 
eating, he espied an impertinent monkey 
asleep in the jungle-grass, close beside the 
path, a few paces ahead. ‘+ The ineffable 
impudence of these creatures,” said the 
arrogant pilgrim to himself, ‘‘ to dare pro- 
fane the highway which is made sacred by 
the feet of devout pilgrims, using its space 
to sun the lazy carcass of a monkey!” 
Therewith the arrogant pilgrim flung a 
stick at the slumbering monkey so spite- 
fully that the creature ~ awoke, arose, and 
gaped upon him. Holy bowels of Vishnu! 
— the monkey was a tiger! 

ComMEnt : — The pilgrim who claimeth 
the whole road for his own maketh a dan- 
gerous journey. 

Morar: —Be sure of your monkey be- 
fore you shy your stick. 

If there were no bicycle-riders in Ohio 
but the two or three in Mr. Green’s dis- 
trict, there would be danger of his bill be- 
coming a law. If it were a law, and such 
a law would stand the ordeal of the courts, 
bicycle-riding would be impossible upon 
the highways of Ohio. Mr. Green, and 
probably others of the Legislature, cannot 

easily perceive the truth that the public 
highways are maintained. for the use of the 
whole public, and not merely for the use of 
those who own horses. Bicyclers dismount 
and put themselves to much trouble to avoid 
frightening horses; but they do this be- 
cause they : are gentlemen, and from courtesy 
only. They are under no legal and no 
moral obligation to do so. Every man who 
drives a horse runs his own risk, if he 
goes upon the highway with a skittish, 
half- broken, badly-trained animal. In 
the ultimate view of both the law and 
common-sense, man has the primary right 
upon the highway, and all animals of 
burden must yield, if there is occasion for 
yielding, to man. The pedestrian first, the 
man on any vehicle propelled by himself 
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next, beasts afterward. This is the funda- 
mental principle, which is as ancient as 
the body of the law. B has as much right 
to drive an clephant, a camel, or an ass, or 
ox, as A has todriveahorse. If A’s horse 
is frightened by B’s elephant, camel, ass, or 
ox, B is under no obligation to stop, or to 
give A's horse any more than half the road. 
If A drives a horse which is so untrained 
that it gets frightened at any of B’s lawful 
acts, A runs his own risk, and must not 
only bear any damage which he suffers 
himself because of the whims of his horse, 
but he is also liable for any damage which 
his unruly horse may do. For instance, 
A’s horse is frightened by the passing of a 
railway train, and runs into and breaks C’s 
carriage. It has been again and again 
adjudged that A not only must bear his 
own loss, but must also pay for the 
damage his horse has done to C’s car- 
riage. Again; D has a right to carry an 
umbrella on the highway, no matter how 
much A’s horse objec’s; and E may push 
a handcart, and F draw a baby-carriage, 
and G march a brass band, playing, down 
the road, and H haul a clattering threshing- 
machine ; and so on to the end of the alpha- 
bet, and A and his horse must take care of 
Now, of all 


themselves as best they can. 
the various objects which horses sometimes 
shy at, a bicycle is the quietest, the least 
alarming, the least obstructive and danger- 
ous, and horses become accustomed to it 


soonest and easiest. Indeed, the great ma- 
jority of horses do not shy at it even the 
first time they see it. 

But, while these are the abstract rights 
of the case, it is plain that these rights, or 
any rights, are secure, largely because of 
the political power of bicycle-riders. Their 
rights will be accorded, first, because of 
their numbers, record, and, most strongly, 
because their numbers are organized. Mr. 
Green’s bill could not be stopped by two or 
three boys, or even men, in his own county 
only; perhaps not by only a few scattered 
and unorganized riders in several counties. 
But when a body which extends over the 
whole State, and over the whole nation, — 
a body organized which commands money. 
influence, a press, many social and political 
connections, and business interests, and 
brains, so that if you touch even two or 
three boys in one obscure corner, you arouse 
a thoroughly organized body all over the 
State, and all over the nation, — why, it is 
altogether different. Thus, the practical 
benefit of organization appears; and mem- 
bers can easily see the advantage of main- 
taining the club. the State branch, and the 
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National League. Organization gives us a 
tremendous power and a wide influence. 
Any number of units, acting each as a unit, 
would be but little respected; but a great 
combination, ready to be used as one body, 
commands consideration. Hence, I say 
that the latent political power of the 
L.A.W. is its most valuable quality, and 
is alone worth much more than its cost. 
State legislatures, city councils, village 
boards, and township officers, are very 
much less likely to meddle with our rights 
when they know that they have to deal 
with that which can make trouble all over 
a whole State, if wronged, and can wield 
political influences it is better for their 
paity or faction not to provoke. 

At the great League meeting in Boston, 
in 1881,—there being, at that time, some 
trouble with certain city governments, — 
the writer hereof recommended that, laying 
aside all differences of party politics, the 
wheelmen, in such cities, should combine, 
and use their earnest organized efforts to 
defeat and kill off politically any alderman, 
mayor, or other official who should attempt 
to deny their just rights; and he remarked 
that just one lesson of that sort would be 
enough in any city, even if the effort should 
prove unsuccessful at first. That advice 
I believe to be sound policy. I most 
sincerely hope that neither the League nor 
any club or State branch will ever have 
need to make use of their political power ; 
but, if it should become necessary, I am 
earnestly in favor of making such an ex- 
ample as will serve unmistakable notice 
upon parties and politicians that war upon 
our rights vill be resented by us with po- 
litical war u»on the party, the faction, and 
especially the men who outrage any of our 
number, to the utmost extent of our num- 
bers, our money, our carnest, active work at 
the polls, and all our influence through our 
organized force. 

Let us, by all means, keep the L.A.W. 
and all its branches and clubs entirely aloof 
from politics in the ordinary sense ; but let 
us, whenever our just rights are assailed 
through politics or politicians, be ever 
ready as an organization to wield our po- 
litical power, strongly and efficiently in 
self-defence. The fact that we possess 
political power is our shield; the fact that 
we are ready to use it when attacked will 
double the strength of our shield. We 
trespass upon the rights of no man; let us 
make it plainly understood that no man 
will be permitted to trespass upon our 
rights with impunity. 

President Rates. 
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“I have found her! 
At last, after long wanderings, dull delays, 
I have found her; 
And all my life is turned to joy and praise.” 


Ir was 8 o’clock, and Doctor Mayne 
stood, hat in hand, in the door-way. 

“IT am going out, Ruth, for a little 
while; have you any plans for the even- 
ing, Or any commissions? ” 

‘* Please remember me to the professor,” 
she replied, with a knowing look. ** Why 
don’t you ask me to accompany you, 
Frederick ?” 

She stood leaning against the corner of 
the mantle, while she surveyed her hand- 
some brother, and awaited his reply. 

‘* Then you are sere I am going to the 
professor’s ? ” 

She would have answered, but at the 


moment an attendant appeared, announc- 
ing that two gentlemen were below who 


wished to see Doctor Mayne. While the 
doctor was glancing at the cards Ruth 
crossed the room and stepped to his side. 

‘** Some of your new acquaintances?” 

He placed the cards in his sister’s hand, 
and turned towards the attendant, when 
she continued, — 

‘* Your engagement, then, is with these 
gentlemen. When will you return, Fred?” 

‘*T have no engagement, sister. I was 
only going out for a short walk. Shall I 
see my friends in the reception-room or 
ask them here?” 

‘* Here, certainly, if they are calling,” 
she insisted. ‘*I thought you were going 
out with them.” 

The doctor turned toward the door-way 
again, saying, as he moved away, “I 
shall be happy to have you meet them, 
Ruth”; after which the attendant was di- 
rected to show the gentlemen to the room, 
and the doctor prepared to receive them. 

*¢ Perhaps I w77/ come in by and by.? 

She held the cards idly a moment, and 
then, dropping them into a Hadvots shell, 
which answered the purpose of a card- 


1 Copyright, 1882, by Charles Richards Dodge. 


receiver, left the table and withdrew to 
her own apartment. 

Edwin Hoyt might be classed with those 
far-seeing ones who always make hay 
when the sun shines. Knowing not how 
soon he might take flight from Paris, he 
determined to lose no time in furthering 
his acquaintance with Doctor Mayne, and 
decided to call upon the earliest oppor- 
tunity. As a matter of preference his 
friend Manning would have chosen an- 
other evening than the present; but the 
engagement having been made _ several 
days previous there was no alternative. 

He was in a state of complete dejection 
to-night, for during the morning hours he 
had been treated to another glimpse of that 
mysterious face, no longer a shadow, which 
haunted him now continually. Of late there 
had seemed almost a fatality in the manner 
in which it had flashed upon his vision 
like a meteor, only to be lost again in an 
instant ; and, though hope was yet strong, 
sometimes he imagined it faintly darkened 
by just the shadow of despair. 

As yet Wilson had been unable to bring 
about the introduction, though he assured 
Wellford that only the sudden departure 
from the city of Mr. So-and-so—a very 
particular friend upon whose influence he 
had relied — had been responsible for the 
delay. He still regarded it as a ‘sure 
thing,” however, and counselled patience. 

‘6 Welcome, gentlemen,” said the doctor, 
receiving his visitors cordially, and con- 
ducting them to seats. ‘‘ This is unex- 
pected pleasure.” 

It proved so to Wellford, certainly, for 
the doctor was particularly entertaining to- 
night, and the spirits of the Englishman re- 
gained their usual buoyancy. He never 
tired of the doctor’s reminiscences of Pro- 
fessor Gantier, for the old scicntist’s name 
was sure to be introduced sooncr or later, 
and upon such occasions the younger 
naturalist sometimes touched upon his own 
life and travels. 

‘‘ The professor has such a remarkable 
memory,” the doctor went on, in the 
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course of their conversation. ‘‘ I think he 
remembers everything which comes under 
his observation. Itis amusing, though, that 
he should recollect so perfectly the incident 
regarding the Yorkshire Englishman in 
Havana. I was about your age, Mr. Man- 
ning, and had seen little of the world, but 
the “professor was very good to me that 
night. In fact, he kept me awake for over 
two hours with his droll stories, or narra- 
tives of wild adventure, and then frightened 
me out of my wits with an Indian war- 
whoop, at daylight, to see if my nerves 
were strong. 

‘¢ That is the only time I ever made an 
acquaintance at midnight ; it proved a very 
fortunate circumstance for me, however, 
and in the end gave me a love for the 
sciences and for the study of comparative 
anatomy, which have been sources of 
pleasure to me ever since.” 

Wellford said something about the doc- 
tor’s ‘* practice,” very innocently, of course. 

‘* My practice?” the doctor repeated, 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Oh, no; I only made medi- 
cine a branch of other studies. I never 
practised in my life. True I gained the 
requisite knowledge, and a diploma; but, 
as far as the requirements of ‘the family 
physician’ are concerned, I fear, now, one 
It is two years 


is as dusty as the other. 
since my last visit to Paris, and I find the 
professor has changed somewhat even in 


that time. He used to be an indefatigable 
worker — up at five o’clock in the morning 
making drawings of various animal forms 
for illustration, examining specimens, or 
searching through authorities. Then, after 
breakfast, the real work of the day com- 
menced. He used to set himself a given 
task, and he accomplished it, too. Then he 
did his reading at night, often sitting or re- 
clining, with a newspaper, a_ scientific 
periodical, a new work upon some familiar 
specialty, or even a novel, in his hand, until 
his eyes grew heavy. Zhat marked the 
‘time for blowing out the candle.’ He is 
taking things more leisurely now; and, 
amusing as it appears to me, has actually 
given himself over, in a measure, to the 
frivolities of social life.” 

‘*TIs he really such a 
Manning interposed. 

“ He’s a veritable humbug in that par- 
ticul: ary’ ’ the doctor responded with empha- 
sis. ‘*‘ No one more easily flatters him than 
a woman ; and his pretty compliments and 
little gallantries to the fair sex in general 
have become proverbial. He is never 
happier than when surrounded by a group 


woman-hater ?” 
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of admiring listeners, — ladies particularly, 
— though I fear, in his zeal to give a telling 
point to his stories, he sometimes colors 
them a little, and occasionally * puts a foot 
into it’; but never with wrong intentions. 
He called this afternoon, unfortunately 
during my absence, so I missed seeing 
him ” 

The door-way at the opposite side of the 
room was quietly opened and Miss Mayne 
appeared. Wellford was so occupied with 
the doctor he did not see her enter; but 
when he raised his eyes, a moment later, the 
vision which met his gaze quite took his 
breath away. He wondered if he was 
dreaming, and almost doubted his senses 
He felt hot and cold by turns, ‘and the floor 
seemed to be slipping from beneath him. 
Then came the introduction. 

‘* Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Manning, my sister.” 

Hoyt stepped forward, and, taking the 
proffered hand, pressed it cordially, while 
his greeting was pleasant and common- 
place. Then Wellford, with cheeks of 
a deep crimson, touched the fingers of the 
fair girl and simply bowed. 

Seating themselves, the doctor drew his 
chair beside that of Wellford, while Hoyt 
led Miss Mayne to the sofa, and conversa- 
tion was resumed. 

Wellford had nothought of being rude, 
he was born with the instincts of a gentle- 
man, — but there was only one spot in the 
room upon which his eyes were able to 
rest comfortably. How fair she was! 
What marvellous eyes! and as the English- 
man gazed upon that familiar profile, and 
noted the sweet, thoughtful expression upon 
the girl’s face, as she listened to the words 
of his friend, he felt a thrill of rapture. 
Truly, the artist of Rome had been no 
flatterer ! 

**Don’t you think Paris 
city?” the doctor resumed, 
new topic. 

‘* Charming!” 
sently. 

Ruth was entertaining Mr. Hoyt with 
an account of her first visit to the Louvre, — 
the very day upon which he had followed 
her through a dozen galleries. There was 
a brief pause, and the doctor began again. 

‘¢ There are so many advantages here for 
the student in any specialty. Have you 
ever travelled in Germany? ? 

* Yes, sir —oh, no, sir. I have never 
before been out of Great Britain.” 

Oh that Dr. Mayne would cease this 
commonplace ! 

However, the gentleman 


a charming 
introducing a 
Wellford 


replied, ab- 


tried a new 
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subject, determined to be entertaining, if 
possible. 

‘1 take it you are not using your wheels 
much of late,” he ventured ; ** but don’t you 
find it a very tiresome mode of travel?” 

‘Very tiresome.” Wellford — replied 
with decided emphasis. He was only 
thinking of the present conversation ; but 
he became aware of his blunder almost 
immediately, and endeavored to extricate 
himself as gracefully: as possible. ‘‘ At 
least. it seems tiresome on such a tour as 
this,” he continued, ‘* because one is so 
impatient to find himself in the midst of 
new excitements, when a city has been 
fairly dove. Asa mode of travel, however. 
especially upon the fine roads of Europe, 
there is nothing to equal it.” 

The doctor smiled blandly as_ he 
thought how easily a wheelman’s heart was 
touched. His next remark, however. was 
unfortunate, as far as the conversation was 
concerned. 

**But it has always seemed to me a 
selfish enjoyment, as wheelmen cannot 
share these delightful experiences with 
their wives or sisters.” 

For the time being Manning had taken 
his eyes from the face of Ruth Mayne ; but 
he now looked toward her. 


At that moment she was giving Hoyt 


the details of some trivial incident of 
her visit to the gallery, her face all anima- 
tion and her eyes dancing with expression. 
The selfishness of bicycle riding, as far as 
relating to the company of the fair sex, 
never before struck him so forcibly. As he 
pondered it now in his mind, one hour 
in the delightful companionship of such a 
flesh-and-blood reality, seemed infinitely 
preferable to a month of ** runs” “with the 
winged steed; and the friendship and es- 
teem of such a delightful creature, of more 
value, tenfold, than all the bicycles in the 
world. 

Until the present moment, doubtless, 
Wellford had been in perfect sympathy 
with that enthusiastic wheelman who 
named Aés ** shadow love” pericardium, 
because ‘* next the heart.” Such sentiment 
toward inanimate steel is as pretty as it is 
real, though there is sure to come a time 
when the enthusiast will appreciate the 
vast difference existing ’twixt the glitter of 
nickel-plate and the flashing of a pair of 
lovely eyes. Wellford appreciated it now 
fully, for the first time. 

**Yes,” he replied, after an unusually 
long pause, glancing down to the floor, 
‘*] suppose, viewing it from that stand- 
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point, it is a selfish amusement ; however, a 
wheelman may step down from his high 
perch, if he chooses; he can meet his wife 
or his sister half-way on the tricycle.” 

There was a sudden pause in the conver- 
sation between Hoyt and Miss Mayne. 
Wellford looked up quickly as the girl 
turned toward him, and their eyes met. 

‘* Were you speaking of the bicycie, Mr. 
Manning?” she questioned. ‘* Mr. Hoyt 
tells me you are an expert wheelman.” 

‘*T was speaking of the social advan- 
tages of the tricycle over its two-wheeled 
congener,” he responded, ‘* as affording 
us the companionship of our lady friends 
on the road.” 

**Oh, but a gentleman looks so much 
more airy and graceful upon the bicycle!” 
she exclaimed. ‘**To me the wheel is.a 
constant source of admiration and envy. 
Other objects as commonplace as whcels 
may be idealized and invested with poetic 
thought; but the bicycle is, ¢¢#sedf, a poem 
wrought in steel.” 

Such words were sufficient to send a 
thrill of pleasure to the heart of any whee!l- 
man ; coming from the lips of Ruth Mayne 
their effect upon Wellford Manning was 
electrical. J, 

** And do you champion its cause?” he 
exclaimed, excitedly. his eyes sparkling 
with enthusiasm. 

‘*T fear I should prove but a weak 
champion of any cause,” she answered. 
‘‘though I have always been an ardent 
lover of the beautiful. As grace is one of 
the first attributes of beauty, a bicycle cer- 
tainly comes into that category.” 

** To me it has always seemed to sym- 
bolize silent force,” Hoyt interposed. 
‘¢ Pardon me, I have interrupted you!” 

‘* Not at all,” she replied, continuing : 
‘¢T have somewhere seen, used in that 
connection, doubtless, the picture of a 
winged wheel rolling through space. At 
first the figure seemed purely fanciful ; but 
a few evenings since, as I was passing -an 
asphalt street, at dusk, a number of these 
phantoms came flitting by in company, 
and, somehow, I was reminded of an old 
poem where the silent flight of spirits is 
described. The suggestion was so strong 
I closed my eyes, and almost heard the 
rush of wings through the night air.” 

‘*Charming!” the doctor exclaimed, 
glancing at his sister approvingly. ‘*Gen- 
tlemen, these thoughts are new to me; I 
have never before dreamed of being a 
wheelman, but the enthusiasm is posi- 


, 


tively catching.” 
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The conversation, now general, con- 
tinued so but a little while, for the doctor 
and Mr. Hoyt, becoming interested in some 
special topic, took seats together, leaving 
Wellford to join Miss Mayne upon the 
sofa. It seemed like a dream to be sitting 
iace to face with the materialized form of 
his darling picture. He knew every line 
of that face better than he knew the feat- 
ures of many of his friends, and as he gazed 
and gazed, noting how delicately moulded 
were the features before him, and how fair 
she was, in those first fleeting moments of 
rapture he felt he must be inthe presence 
of the most beautiful woman on earth. 

Such is the power of love! 

Ruth Mayne was not beautiful. For 
though her features were regular and 
finely cut, and her complexion soft and 
clear ; though her hair was dark and wavy, 
and her eyes a deep, melting brown, the 
charm of her face — that which made men 
pay her homage —was the ever-changing 
expression, which came and went as sun- 
shine and shadow play over a landscape. 
There are faces, even cold and severe in re- 
pose, — repellant it may be, — which, when 
illumined by that inner light of the soul, 
grow radiantly beautiful. People possessing 
such faces have ‘* speaking eyes,” more 
dangerous, far, than the lips, with all their 
power of articulate speech. 


No word was said; yet when her eyes 
Met mine in innocent surprise, 
They seemed to look me through and through, 
And, spellbound, what else could I do 
But gaze again into her eyes? 
Ah, who would know where danger lies, 
Or learn from folly to be wise! 
With one soft glance the truth I knew — 
No word was said. 
One sidelong glance. Soft, tell-tale sighs 
Are sweet. Far sweeter the replies 
Of shy, brown orbs, or black, or blue, 
When hearts are growing fondly true. 
I read my answer in her eyes— 
No word was said. 


It was not strange when Wellford found 
himself so near this fair girl, to whom he 
was paying such devout homage, that, for 
a moment, he was silent as a great bashful 
boy. 

‘* Your features seem so familiar,” he 
said, with more fondness in his tone than 
he would have cared to show under the 
circumstances. He knew it was a foolish 
speech, and wondered why he had said 
it; but it was necessary to say something, 
and this certainly was the subject nearest 
his heart. 
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** Yes?” she half interrogated. ‘* Yet 
it is not surprising, for your friend tells me 
we were all in Rome at the same time. 
It may amuse you, Mr. Manning,” she 
went on, ‘‘ but Iam sure I have seen you 
before, for I rarely forget a face, if im- 
pressed upon my mind by never so slight 
a circumstance. You wear a costume in 
touring, do you not?” 

Wellford answered in the affirmative, 
and she continued, — 

‘*It is a blouse of soft gray stuff, with 
plaiting from the waist to the shoulders, 
and the knee-breeches and stockings are 
the same color. The buttons are silver, 
and the hat is a helmet?” 

Wellford’s face beamed with delight. 

** Yes: you are right in every particu- 
lar,” he said. ‘*I am all eagerness to 
know the circumstance which made you 
remember it so well.” 

‘¢ Oh, I did not intend to tell that,” she 
said. with a smile. Then she _ hesitated, 
and played with her rings a moment before 
looking up again. ‘‘I always notice such 
things,” she began, ‘* because one sees so 
much selfishness abroad. It was near the 
Piazza Navona in Rome. I chanced to 
be passing 
you were 
Something in a street beyond had at- 
tracted the people, and in the excitement, 
as they hurried by, a blind old beggar- 
woman was rudely jostled, and her little 
handful of coins scattered over the pave- 
ment. Your companion took no notice of 
the incident whatever ; but you paused, and. 
picking up every coin, handed them to the 
old woman, while the gentleman waited 
for you a little distance away. I admired 
you for it, and almost wished you were a 
countryman.” 

Wellford colored slightly, and, to hide 
his embarrassment, exclaimed with ani- 
mation, — 

‘*Q Miss Mayne, that last thought is a 
reflection on every true-hearted English- 
man abroad. Human nature is human 
nature the world over.” 

** Do you think so?” she pursued,-in re- 
ply to his first remark. ‘* Then I am sorry 
I gave it expression ; but national pride is 
strong when one is under an alien flag, 
and, besides, I am a ¢rve American.” 

‘¢ And love your country,” the English- 
man interposed. 

‘‘Yes. The more I travel in foreign 
lands the more I am impressed with the 
grandeur and the simplicity of my own 
country, its people and its institutions. I 


in a carriage at the time, and 
walking with a gentleman. 





could never consent to live abroad after 
the manner of many Americans now re- 
siding in Europe, or even to travel abroad 
for any great length of time.” 

‘** But you should see something of 
English homes and English people, Miss 
Mayne,” Wellford replied, warmly. * I 
f you draw your conclusions from the 
life one sees in Paris, for the French do 
not know the meaning of home as we un- 
derstand it; at least, there is no equivalent 
to the word in the language. In an Eng- 
lish home there is something which always 
bespeaks contentment and good cheer; it 
is a refuge from the great, selfish world, 
which cares nothing for you beyond what 
it can make out of you. To my mind,” 
he continued, ‘‘a pride of family comes 
nearer to the heart than pride of country, 
though Englishmen are not wanting in 
national pride, I assure you. We cling to 
old traditions as we cling to our firesides ; 
and one reason why the average English- 
man away from home finds so little with 
which he is in sympathy is because he 
sees so little that is thoroughly English. 
However, we are cousins, Miss Mayne, 
after all.” 

‘¢ But we have Zomes in America,” Ruth 
urged. 

‘*' Yes, you have a few such homes, no 
doubt, though the country is newer and 
the people more cosmopolitan and less con- 
servative.” 

** Yet I can hardly agree with you, Mr. 
Manning,” she replied, with dignity. ‘*You 
are referring to the homes of the cultured 
and wealthy classes. Your middle classes 
I think have the home-feeling of which 
you have just been speaking to a far less 
degree, while with the laboring people, I 
should judge, from what I have read, it is 
wanting entirely, men, women, and chil- 
dren oftentimes finding relaxation from 
their lives. of toil and drudgery in the 
drinking-houses. 

‘* When you visit America, particularly 
New England, you will be struck with the 
almost universal regard for this home-feel- 
ang among the poorer classes. The houses 
may be small, they may be mean, but the 
hearthstone is there, and you may even be 
surprised to find upon the mantel little 
evidences of taste or objects of adornment ; 
and upon the walls the best pictures are 
hung that their scanty means will allow, 
and the floor of the ‘best room’ is often 
carpeted. The women are neatly dressed, 
and upon the Sabbath, or on holidays, you 
would find it difficult, amid the crowd, to 
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separate them from their more favored 
neighbors.” 

‘* Have you no degraded classes in your 
cities?” Wellford interrogated. 

** Yes, and they live huddled together in 
the tenement-houses, or in hovels, just as 
they lived in Europe before the tide of 
emigration brought them to our shores. 
But even they, or their children, in time 
desire better things, and in America, you 
know, every man has an equal chance.” 

Whether from the power of her beauty 
or her eloquence, Wellford did not make 
reply. He was thoughtful a moment, and 
then expressed his thoughts in words. 

‘**T should dearly love to visit America, 
Miss Mayne.” 

** You must do so, by all means,” she 
urged warmly, looking straight into his 
face. 

He met her gaze, and dropped his eyes 
bashfully to the floor. 

‘*T have formed very favorable impres- 
sions of your country already,” he said, 
‘** from what your brother has told me ftom 
time to time.” 

** Yet Fred is such a cosmopolite.”’ 

During this brief half hour spent in the 
society of Ruth Mayne, Wellford uncon- 
sciously experienced an entire change of 
feeling toward her, delightful yet disap- 
pointing. In that first delicious moment, 
when the realization of the bright, haunting 
vision was suddenly revealed to him, he 
felt the same boyish rapture with which he 
had viewed the picture, but intensified 
fourfold. He had felt as well acquainted 
with her as with some familiar friend, and 
longed to tell her so. But it was not the 
face of Ruth Mayne into which he gazed ; 
it was still the face of the loved ideal. 

And now he had grown more timid, for 
the ideal was slowly fading as Ruth Mayne, 
the reality, looked into his eyes, answered 
him thought for thought, and stood before 
him in her .own personal identity —a@ 
stranger. 

He realized it fully; it pained him: 
yet he was glad that it was so, for he felt 
now that his love had been but a boyish 
sentiment, —a soulless love, born of a mere 
passing fancy. He was already beginning 
to experience a different feeling ; there was 

much of respect in it, there was a deeper 
sentiment, as a wish, yet unexpressed, that 
he might seem worthy to become her friend, 
With the ideal such a thought had never 
once entered his head. 

To say he was still madly in love with 
her would be a doubtful statement, for the 
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reaction had set in, and his mind was. in 
an exceedingly vague and chaotic state. 
However, thus far it was clear: he felt 
that she was a woman of superior in- 
tellect; that she was extremeiy Scccinating 
in conversation, and that her face was a 
very sweet and thoughtful one; further 
than this he knew nothing. 

For a considerable distance, on their 
way back to the hotel, the Englishman 
walked in silence, and _ his companion, 
noting his serious mood, as he passed along 
with head bent down, paid him friendly 
respect by leaving him to his reflections. 
At length Wellford spoke. 

‘* He will be a proud man, Hoyt, who 
wins the love of Ruth Mayne.” 





XIII. 


* T will look but a moment 
In those young eyes, and hear that sweet young voice 
Refine our common English, and to-morrow 
She will forget the stranger.” 


THE doctor was beginning now to feel 
quite well acquainted with Miss Thorne, 
and to show a marked interest in her art 
studies. 

*¢ Why don’t you take a studio?” he said 
one day, ‘‘und secure instruction, if only 
for a few months?”’ 

She could easily have obtained admission 
into the art schools; but the doctor hinted, 
delicately, that the schools of Paris were 
not as pleasant for ladies as those in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, as the code 
of morals iri the French city did not always 
require mex to be gentlemen. 

He knew how ambitious she was, and, 
having seen some of her work, which, by 
its wanly strength, had quite surprised him, 
he further hinted that she might pazzt at a 
picture for the Salon. 

‘*OQ Doctor Mayne!” she exclaimed, 
‘* | could not attempt ¢Aaz and be rejected.” 

** Never fear the rejection,” the doctor 
urged with enthusiasm. ‘* You will have 
gained something in the attempt, and a 
little gain is no lost ground, surely ; besides, 
you have been accepted at home, you 
know.” 

** Oh — yes,” she answered, doubtfully, 
*¢* accepted’; but that has nothing to do 
with the Salon.” 

** N-o?” the doctor articulated. 

It was somewhat in the nature of a ques- 
tion, so Grace made answer to it. 

‘*No; for one of the best things in the 
Academy Exhibition, a few years ago, and 
‘skied’ over a door-way, was a Salon 
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oicture of the previous year, which had 
been hung ‘on the line.’ Another ‘ line’ 
picture in the Academy, the same year, 
had also been in the Salon, but ‘ skied’ to 
the very ceiling. / might not even find 
myself within the building; and that, you 
know, would be much worse than the dark 
corner of the ‘ corridor.’ Paris is not New 
York, Dr. Mayne.” 

The acquaintance was very pleasant, of 
course, though Grace was puzzled with so 
much disinterested kindness, for the doctor 
had certainly been very kind to her as well 
as to her brother. He was a rare com- 
panion with whom to visit the many 
galleries in Paris which were open to the 
public, and quite as enjoyable a companion 
as a brother-artist would have been, —more 
so, in fact, for he was a fine critic, hav- 
ing an acquaintance not simply with one 
school of art, but with all; then, he had 
read so much, and seen so many celebrated 
pictures, or works of famous artists, view- 
ing a collection with him was as profitable 
as it was a delightful occupation. And 
how much pleasure they both derived from 
it; though the doctor always tried to make 
Grace feel that he was the recipient of 
favor, and that she was each day placing 
him under renewed obligation. No doubt 
he really thought so, for the reader knows 
that Dr. Mayne hated shams of every de- 
scription. 

However, Grace continued these delight- 
ful art-studies, thanking fortune for beam- 
ing so kindly upon her; but, it never oc- 
curred to her that the doctor cow/d be more 
than a very good friend,—for he had 
passed the sentimental age in man, and his 
hair was a beautiful iron-gray. 


In the week which followed the meeting 
with Ruth Mayne, Wellford walked as 
one in a dream. In his mad pursuit of 
her during the two months following his 
leaving Rome, he had never once stopped 
to think w’ ut his actions might be should 
he at last find her. To say there was 
something disappointing in the realizaticn 
of his dream, now that he had found her, 
hardly expresses his feelings in the matter ; 
and yet it had thrown him into a state of 
more intense longing and deeper unrest, 
if possible, than before. 

His adventures had acted as an exciting 
stimulant; and, coming in quick succes- 
sion, there had been no intervening mo- 
ments of calm, when he might have viewed 
himself and his actions in the light of cool 
reason. Now that he had found her — and 
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found at the same time that she possessed 
a heart and a mind — he felt there was a 
wide gulf between them, which he might 
never be able to bridge over. In other 
words, he had blindly pursued a pleasing 
face, in which he felt a sort of proprietor- 
ship, and had found a lovely type of 
woman, who Was as much a stranger to 
him as though he had never known of her 
existence. 

He deemed it exceedingly fortunate that 
he could call himself her brother’s friend, 
for the acquaintance opened the way at 
once for more frequent meetings than 
would have been possible under any other 
circumstances. He thought it a little 
strange that the doctor had only once or 
twice casually mentioned a sister, and that 
they had not met earlier; yet when he 
came to think it over quietly, it was not so 
strange, after all; for, with the exception 
of a single call at the hotel, his appoint- 
ments with the doctor had taken him to 
places where a meeting was most unlikely. 

The doctor was flattered by Wellford’s 
pleasant attentions to his sister when they 
were thrown together, little knowing the 
true state of the case. As for Ruth, re- 
garding him as ‘“‘ Fred’s friend,” she had 
exerted herself to entertain him, chiefly out 


of a kindly consideration for her brother. 
There was no lack of opportunities to meet 
her therefore, — often for a few moments, 
sometimes for an afternoon or evening, and 
whether the meetings were for hours or 
only moments Wellford found them occa- 


sions of rare delight. But, oh, the inter- 
vening hours and days in that first week! 
The young man was in love; there was no 
gainsaying the fact ; and the utter hopeless- 
ness of the case, as he now viewed it, filled 
him with unutterable misery. Absent from 
her he passionately clung to the loved 
ideal; in her presence he worshipped the 
fair reality reverently, distantly, and studied 
how he might win her esteem, if only to 
be called a simple friend. 

Mature for her years, she appeared older 
than Wellfayd, though, in reality, she was 
several months younger. But it was not 
so much her appearance as her manners 
which gave the impression, for she had 
none of that childishness which clings to 
some women far beyond their teens, and 
which other women try to affect with such 
innocence. 

The thought that so companionable a 
girl might have a lover, or half a score of 
them for that matter, had not yet presented 
itself to Wellford’s imagination. Had he 
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been at all solicitous upon the subject, and 
come to the doctor for information, which, 
as a sensible fellow, he would have no idea 
of doing, the doctor might have stated, not 
only that his sister had had numerous 
lovers, but that one and all had experienced 
similar feelings to those with which he was 
being agitated at the present time. Not 
one had dared to propose, for the time 
never came when it seemed there was the 
least possibility of acceptance. Neither 
had she treated them unkindly, she was 
too much of a lady for that; but, while 
making herself very agreeable, managed to 
hold them off at arm’s length, in such a 
kindly manner, nothing remained but to 
accept the inevitable with Christian resig- 
nation. 

There is a painful satisfaction in loving 
a girl with a positive nature, —one who 
knows her own mind, and is above co- 
quetry, — for, as a general rule, a man is: 
able to tell very early how his suit is pro- 
gressing. Of course, this remark does not 
hold good when there are other considera- 
tions than mere love. Girls who marry for 
money or position never show their true 
feelings until the knot is tied, and then the 
victim finds a ‘ painful satisfaction” in 
loving such a girl far transcending his wild- 
est dream of matrimonial felicity. Ruth 
Mayne was too noble a girl to trifle with a 
man’s affections. When she married, it 
would be for love alone, and the man must 
be worthy of her love; but such a suitor 
had never presented himself. 

As to her feelings toward Wellford 
Manning it would be difficult to state 
them, though, from the little she had read 
of his character, in their chance meetings, 
her opinion was favorable. She knew he 
was frank, and that his nature was kindly 
and generous ; the sentiment of love, how- 
ever, had not, as yet, disturbed her, for she 
viewed him only in the light of her 
brother’s friend. ' It was her nature to be 
reserved with strangers, — a family charac- 
teristic; but as she became better ac- 
quainted with the young Engiishman, and 
he with her, she grew less reserved and 
more friendly, and that feeling of hauteur, 
which, at first, had impressed him so over- 
poweringly, seemed to lose its force. 
Then she began to show pleasure in his 
visits. Wellford had not failed to observe it, 
and to assure himself that, at least, he 
could count on her friendship. A woman 
of sterling good sense in matters of every- 
day life, there was a depth of sentiment in 
her nature which pervaded her whole ex- 
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istence, and gave a delicacy to her very 
speech; she was dainty in her tastes, in 
manners, and appearance; her very grace 
and dignity borrowing a charm from this 
rare quality. 

‘*T am so glad you have come, Mr. 
Manning,” she said one evening, as Well; 
ford seated himself in her cosy parlor. *‘ I 
have just finished reading ‘ Deutsche 
Liebe,’ —a story of German “love, by Max 
Miiller, —and should have lost myself in 
revery, and dreamed over it in the dark 
for the remainder of the evening. Do you 
read German?” 

Taking from the table a small morocco- 
covered volume she passed it to her com- 
panion. Wellford answered negatively, 
though he carefully opened the book and 
glanced at the title-page. 

‘Oh, I am sorry; I was going to ask 
you to take it,” she exclaimed; ‘ for it is 
_one of the sweetest, tenderest stories I have 
ever read. But perhaps you would not 
like it,” she added. ‘I fear you would 
not, unless you appreciate sentiment ; for it 
is one of those rare books most deeply en- 
joyed in the companionship of one’s own 
thoughts.” 

‘*Do you think, then, I am so very 
He glanced 
turning the 


matter-of-fact, Miss Mayne?” 


up quickly, and began idly 
leaves of the book. 

‘* Are you given to sentiment, Mr. Man- 
ning? One would hardly think so from 
your face.” 

‘**T scarcely know how to answer you,” 
he replied, now gazing intently at the 
letters upon one of the printed pages. ‘+ In 
the busy world a dreamer finds so little 
sympathy the word is almost taken as a 
synonyme for ‘ idler,’ and few would wish 
to acknowledge it.” 

‘* But may not one carry sentiment into 
every-day life?” she pursued, for evidently 
they were speaking of different things. 

He closed the book gently, and replaced 
it upon the table. 

‘* J should never be able to do so,” he 
responded, earnestly. ‘*I admit it is a 
peculiarity of my nature to dislike the 
world’s occupations, and confess it would 
be hard to associate feelings of sentiment 
with things disagreeable. Even now I 
am dreading my return home, six months 
hence, because it will plunge me into the 
midst of active life, from which, I suppose, 
there can be no escape. Sentiment hardly 
flourishes in a woollen mill, Miss Mayne, 
and there all my boyish hopes and aspita- 
tions must end, —for so my father has de- 
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creed.” He looked down to the floor as 
he continued: ‘* Yes, I am foolishly senti- 
mental, living half the time in an ideal 
world of my own creation, which sadly 
distorts this practically real old world, in the 
other half of my life, I can assure you.” 

** Why, Mr. Manning, I am disappointed 
in you!” Ruth answered, derogatorily. 
‘¢ However, I fear we view the subject from 
different stand- -points. By sentiment I do 
not mean that over-indulgence of the sensi- 
bilities for a mere mind excitement — as 
foolish as it is unsatisfying ; nor do I mean 
that less reproachable vice of the imagina- 
tion, an undue yielding to one’s ideality, 
called romance or dreaming, if you will; 
but I would rather use the word in the 
broader sense of thought, prompted by the 
highest passions or feelings of which our 
natures are capable. The dull clod who 
feebly spells out the words of a poem, in 
a piece of paper which served to wrap up 
his dinner, knows nothing of the beautiful 
sentiment hidden in the lines. To the man 
with deeply refined sensibilities, the hum- 
blest flower of the field, or the pebble by 
the wayside, teem with thoughts. 

‘+ That is what I meant by sentiment 
when I spoke of ‘ Deutsche Liebe’ ; for its 
language is so simple, and it teems with 
such beautiful thoughts, a lover of pure 
sentiment can but find in it a rich treat. 
If you are a dreamer, as you call yourself, I 
think you would appreciate it. I wish you 
read German, Mr. Manning.” 

‘**T wish so many things, Miss Mayne.” 

There was a tone of sadness in his voice, 
and he seemed to gaze away beyond the 
walls of the room into illimitable space. 
Both were silent for a moment, and then 
the girl continued, — 

**You have mentioned disliking the 
world’s occupations; from its connection 
with the remark concerning the woollen 
mill I take it you mean business pursuits. 
You would not be an zdler ?” 

** Thanks to your brother and Professor 
Gantier, I can reply to your question fairly. 
Three months ago, had I answered the 
query, and been honest, I shotild have re- 
plied ‘ Yes,’ if allowed to follow inclination. 
I only knew then of the great business 
world where men grind each other or are 
ground. Since then I have had vague 
glimpses into a new world, —a fairy-land, it 
seems to me,— where toil is but pleasure, 
and where the humblest laborer finds 
greatest joy, because ther2 is so much more 
for him to learn. Yes, I think I might be 
able to read the thoughts written in the 
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flowers and pebbles, find sentiment in a 
raindrop, or bursting bud, in spring-time, 
or trace God’s finger in everything which 
lives and breathes.” 

He sighed deeply; there was another 
brief pause, and then he went on, — 

‘*No, no! That were something my 
father would never listen to. He would 
think me insane, for he holds the world’s 
prejudice against everything called * scien- 
tific’ ; and so the woollen mill must be the 
centre of my universe.” 

** Would he force you into it against in- 
clination?” Ruth questioned. 

‘* No-o,” Wellford replied, doubtfully ; 
*» he would not_force me into it; he would 
simply give me my choice of a share in 
his business and fortune, with a prestige of 
several generations behind it, or a private’s 
commission in the great army of bread- 
winners, with full permission to wear any 
laurels I might bring away from the «vorld’s 
battle-field.”’ 

** Then it is only a question of money?” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

‘** Only a question of pounds and pence,” 
the young man replied, in the same tone. 
*- And yet it would be more than this,” he 
added, as if correcting himself, ‘‘ for I 
think it would grieve my father deeply if 
I disappointed him in this dream of his 
later years. The name ‘ Manning’ is as 
much a part of the mill as the clattering 
machinery beneath the dust-grimed tim- 
bers of its broad roofs, and has been so for 
three-quarters of a century ; he expects me 
to perpetuate the name in that connection 
when he is gone.” 

**It is a strange world,”’ Ruth sighed, 
dreamily. ‘* We are'to feel that everything 
is ordered for the best, yet at times it is all 
very perplexing.”’ 

Those were delicious hours 
Manning, for, aside from the mere social 
pleasure of this bright girl’s companion- 
ship, he felt her influence for good as he 
had never felt the influence of a woman 
before. _She had awakened in him new 
thoughts and new aspirations ; she seemed 
to understand him better than he under- 
stood himself, and she spoke her mind so 
fearlessly when he tried to defend his faults 
or boyish weaknesses, that he was drawn 
toward her as to an elder sister. 

Sometimes he found her brimming over 
with good-humor, and the doctor and him- 
self laughed over her witty remarks or 
mirth-provoking sallies till the elder gen- 
tleman was ashamed of being so frivolous. 
Sometimes it was a discussion of some 
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leading topic of the day; then it was 
music or the opera, or, again, they talked of 
books and favorite authors, and Fred — good 
soul !— begged them, from the depths of his 
easy-chair, not to disturb his enjoyment of 
the last Review. 

But Fred — good soul ! — was sometimes 
in another part of the city, and then they 
were forced to entertain each other alone. 

** You will be surprised, Mr. Manning, 
but with all my patriotism and love of 
things American my favorite poets are 
English.” 

Wellford had only run in a moment ** to 
see the doctor”’ ; but, finding him absent, 
had remained, as a matter of course. 

‘* It is not surprising,” he said, *‘ for I 
think one of them belongs.to the whole 
world. Shall I name Shakespeare?’ 

‘*Yes, Shakespeare and Lewis Morris.” 

** And one of my favorites is your own 
Longfellow,” Wellford returned, grace- 
fully ; ‘*I know little of Lewis Morris.” 

‘* Then you have never read the ‘ Epic 
- tlades’?” she half interrogated. ** Read 
it, and you will wonder how the old 
threadbare stories of heathen mythology 
can be made so fresh and beautiful.” 

‘* When there is so much to read, what 
a little span of time seems one poor human 
life!”” Wellford responded, thoughtfully. 
‘*T have read so little, comparatively, 
Miss Mayne, that I am actually ashamed 
to discuss books.” 

Ruth smiled pleasantly as she answered, 
‘* Yes, I used to feel so to; but, after think- 
ing the matter over seriously, I came to the 
conclusion that it was better to read a few 
good books understandingly, and with 
profit to myself, — in such time as could be 
spared for reading, —than to go through 
many superficially. Some have a happy 
faculty of being able to read rapidly, while 
others are content to convert their brains 
into imperfect encyclopedias of titles and 
authors. As I cannot read a@// of the 
poets I have tried to make myself familiar 
with the styles of our best poetic writers, 
and my favorites are those with whom | 
have found myself in most thorough sym- 
pathy.” - 

‘* There is so much poetry and sentiment 
in your nature, Miss Mayne, I am tempted 
to ask if you do not, yourself, write poetry ?” 

Ruth laughed merrily. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘*I ozce wrote a 
‘poem,’ at boarding-school, upon com- 
pulsion, and convinced my teacher most sig- 
nally that I was zo¢ born a poet; at least, 
she never made the request a second time.” 
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in- 
pause ; 


**Go on, please,” said Wellford, 
terestedly, as Ruth came to a 
‘‘ perhaps you can recite it?” 

*¢ Oh, no, 1 would not!” she exclaimed ; 
‘* for it is too ridiculous.” 

‘* What was the subject?” 

‘*Why, Spring, of course.” Her eyes 
were fairly dancing now. ‘* Mrs. Went- 
worth gave out the subject to the entire 
school, and informed us that we were to 
finish the poems before leaving our desks 
in the school-room, and then to read them 
aloud. I protested, for I knew I couldn’t 
do it if my life depended upon the effort.” 

‘* But you did do it?” Wellford sug- 
gested. 

‘Yes; I wrote upon the page, under 
each other, a number of words suggestive 
of Spring, which rhymed well, and then 
filled in the lines with the best sense I 
could make in the two hours allotted to the 
task. The girls laughed until they cried 
when I read it, for I was frightened into an 
awful seriousness, while Mrs. Wentworth, 
with all the strength of her will, was 
endeavoring to keep the muscles of her 
face straight; but even she broke down at 
the last, — however, she let me write in 
prose ever after, so it was compensated for 
notwithstanding.”’ 

Wellford urged her to recite the poem ; 
and, after repeated refusals, she at length 
consented to write it out for him to read at 
his leisure. 

This was the poem : — 


SPRING. 
The birds are beginning to sing ; 
The woods are full of flowers ; 
There is music in every ching, 
And occasionally some showers. 


RINGS. 





No clouds are seen up in the sky, 
All nature is in Jove ; 

And that is the reason why 
My soul soars up adove. 


How beautiful is this earth / 
And heaven and nature sing ; 

Rejoicing, perhaps, in the dirth 
Of another beautiful Spring. 


So the days slipped by unnumbered, 
and the gay Paris of a few short weeks 
before was a heavenly Paris now, where 
the sun was always shining, and the birds 
sang, and the trees rustled musically, 
while all was blithe, and bright, and joy- 
ous. - 

What ‘had become of Hoyt and Wilson 
and the Thornes in the days when Well- 
ford Manning was weaving memories? 

Hoyt had become tired of Paris and ‘+ the 
environs,” and was taking a two or three 
weeks’ tour, by himself, through Normandy 
and the provinces; but was now expected 
back very soon. Wilson was in London, 
having run over to meet some influential 
gentlemen, well known in American ‘‘ court 
circles,” who were abroad on semi-official 
business. 

The Thornes were still in Paris, how- 
ever, and had Ruth Mayne given the sub- 
ject a thought she might readily have 
accounted for the fact of being left so much 
of late to the tender mercies of one Well- 
ford Manning. George Thorne was not 
altogether displeased with the interest the 
doctor had suddenly shown in his sister’s 
art-studies, for he had seen more old china 
collections and rare porcelain in the last 
two weeks than he had ever dreamed Paris 
possessed. 

[To be continued.] 
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Sunset on Mount Tom! ‘How the very 
sound and sight of the name bring back to 
me pleasant dreams and recollections of 
many a joyous summer afternoon, when, 
with a crowd of genial spirits, we have, 
after a long jaunt, stepped down from our 
wheels to stretch ourselves at full length in 
ease on the pleasant greensward of its roll- 
ing ridge, crested with one single, solitary 
pine! Now I am alone, and it somewhat 
surprises me ; but the glorious day, and air, 
and sky are there, and I gradually grow to 
believe that the boys are all there too ; that, 
around me on every side, they are grouped, 





while swift with the thoughts fly jest and 
repartee, and up through the crystal air 
rise a dozen miniature curls of smoke 
from as many glowing tiny furnaces of 
cigar and cigarette. “Tis only. the dense 
cloud that rises from my own mouth, 
though, which seems to multiply itself; 
there is no breeze, and the smoke, puffed 
from time to time, as I draw on the cigar, 
winds up in a sinuous curl, with here and 
there a ring at early intervals, each of which 
as it rises-—small at first — along the spiral 
coil, gradually widens, till the small bit of 
sky seen at the first through each, grows 




















larger and larger, until its edges touch 
lightly and so tenderly without a shock on 
the shores of the horizon. Each brings its 
tale, and as it grows, the shadows seem to 
live again in images of the past, until con- 
sistency is gained and faces seen once 
more. Forgotten is the vast expanse of 
blue above me; it is now a realm in very 
truth, filled with thoughts and faces; for- 
gotten is the mighty tide flowing along for- 
ever at my very'feet. I scarcely hear the 
creaking of the windlass, or the sudden 
flapping of the idle sails, as, slowly drifting 
with the moving tide, the ships glide by, — 
inert things without the life borne to them 
by the wind. I hear the rapid puffing of 
the saucy steam-tugs dragging the slow 
line of their tows along; but, mellowed by 
the day and time, it comes and beats upon 
my sense only as a sharp staccato to the 
needed harmony. The mighty steamers, 
with their loads of living freight, come 
thundering by, their powerful engines 
churning, with rapid revolving screws, the 
waters to a foam, leaving a long white 
wake behind, that widens out in ridged 
waves to either shore; the green, leafy 
background of the giant Palisades, the 
golden shimmer of the tremulous air, all 
play their parts to form the picture for 
which a ring is frame. It rises, and the 
first dream comes. Night rules; only in 
part, however, for overhead the harvest 
moon sails through the sky and pales the 
numerous stars that throng expectant in 
her wake; surroundings all are strange, 
and in bewilderment I glance around, till, 
at a leap, memory regains her throne and 
recollection comes. Why! ’tis ‘ Bryn 
Mawr”; but, even with the thought, there 
rises on the air a silvery blast (I know full 
well the tone), and ‘‘ Boots and Saddles!” 
rings; again the horn is wound, the sweet- 
ness dies in echoes, as into place we spring. 
Familiar faces smile beside me, and drop 
in single file as through the gate we pass, 
a dozen strong. No lamps are lighted; the 
moon shines clear, and throws its silvery 
glamour over hill and dale. We * reasta 
hill, and for a while tend westward ; then, 
with a sharp turn to the left, slide siowly 
by a group of shadowy houses girt with 
trees, and see where, with its winding 
turns, the road runs down through dusky 
hollows,.and in gradual easy grade. We 
glance into each other’s faces with a smile, 
which broadens to a laugh, to startle the 
still air; then over bar our legs we throw ; 
the coast begins; easy at first, it slowly 
quickens. The trees, which seemed at 
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first to walk, now break into a run, which 
soon becomes a race. We dash along, 
passiag from light to shadow, as the moon, 
hid by the leafy canopy, sighs for a while, 
to smile again upon us when an open space 
shows us to view. We strike a sudden 
hollow ; but the momentum gained carries 
us safely through. Then on again we fly; 
the grade slopes more and more, and speed 
increases. Suddenly, in front, a yawning 
chasm of darkness seems to open before our 
headlong path. A distant rumble strikes 
upon our ears, and with a shrill whistle 
echoing through the woods, we have time, 
as we dash for a moment beneath a trestle- 
work, to see a long passenger-train thunder 
over our heads. We turn a curve with a 
speed almost equalling that of the train, 
now lost to sight, and on, on, with ever- 
increasing speed. The night-wind sings 
through my hair, and comes like a breath 
of life. A toll-house looms up flush with 
the road ; a moment, and we are beside it, 
and the next are far away, and still increas- 
ing our speed. But the end is_ near. 
Another dip, another dizzy flight, and, with 
a long rush and scramble, we come down on 
the cobbles of a stone-paved street, and the 
ring breaks, and once more I see the Hud- 
son winding along beneath me, its surface 
vexed with the plying craft. while over me 
another ring is mounting. I see a long, 
low hall with many an old-time picture 
hung, an oaken floor, polished and shining 
as any mirror; at either end carved folding- 
doors of rich dark Indian wood make exit 
easy, each of them flanked by narrow win- 
dows, through whose stained-glass the 
daylight filters, and lends a shadowy though 
charming seeming to the place; the walls 
on either side frequent with doors, and 
midway rises, clinging to the wall, a stair- 
case with wide, easy steps, which half way 
of its height is lighted by sunshine, which 
streams in at an oriole window set with 
stained-glass as at the doors, and with a 
blood-red flood of light pours down to 
where, erect upon the balustrade’s spread- 
ing base, it falls upon the face and figure 
of a warrior cast in bronze, his seat a steed 
of branze, that, fiercely rearing, strikes the 
senseless air with vicious hoofs; aloft the 
warrior’s brand is raised, portending swift 
disaster, the fierce exultation depicted on 
his face, made vivid by the blood-red ray 
descending, kills, ere the blow suspend- 
ed falls, the foeman prostrate *neath his 
charger’s hoofs ; my tread upon the polished 
floor rings sharp and with peculiar sound ; 
one foot uplift, I start to mount the stair, 
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when, sudden on my ear, mellowed by dis- 
tance and the intervening wall, a stream of 
music breaks, —a sweet voice thrills my 
heart, and, borne upon the liquid melody, 
a grand piano sounds. It comes — 


Slow sinks the crescent down through the azure, 
Along the ascent that the day-star has climbed; 

Fitful the smoke is curled off the wide chimney tops, 
Wayward and well won by each wooing wind. 

Come is the evening, and now the horizon, 

Dense with the shadows the sunset has thrown, 
Beckons the night, which comes laden with perfume, 
From east of the sun, west of the moon. 


Soft floats the moonlight in at the window; 

It clings round my heart like a silvery chain; 

Rising and falling, with quick cadence thrilling, 

But tender and low as a whispering bell. 

*Tis a dream of-the summer, from far it has wan- 
dered, 

On wings fledged of thought and of memory borne, 

From a land o’er the ocean of men long forgotten, 

And east of the sun, west of the moon. 


The keys are still, but still the melody 
my every sense pervades ; rapt in an ecstacy, 
I turn expectant to an adjacent door ; — it 
opens; on the threshold stands a fairy 
form; a glad voice rings, tremulous with 
eager joy; sweet, wilful eyes look into 
mine; around my neck, dear, loving arms 
are thrown. Heaven is gained, eternity is 


spent in one long kiss on perfect pouting 
lips, that. murmuring in my ear, tell me 
that Iam loved; and then — The charm is 
snapped, the thread of smoke is broken ; 
again the Hudson winds below me: again 
I see the blue haze floating on the leafy 
fringe that tops the distant Palisades, while 


upward o’er my head another ring is 
rising. 

The memory comes, how well, to my 
mind of the familiar legend of the River- 
side! How the thought of many a wild 
night’s foray in the quest of the famed 
phantom rider stirs anew my pulses to a 
fever-heat, as, when down the long slopes 
and rapid up the hills, I pedalled in hot 
chase after a phantom form flying forever 
before me! Once more I hear the story as 
first told by a belated rider, when, breath- 
less with haste, and stirred from his wonted 
composure, he startled us all at head- 
quarters with his strange tale of the won- 
der, which came incoherent at first, and all 
doubted to us who scouted the idea, — ab- 
surd we called it, — and deemed it a vision 
born of the night and the shadows. Fed 
by the fear which we saw painted so plainly 
on features which never till then, in our 
recollection, had shown any feeling so 
plainly, we doubted ; but, as his story grew, 
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it assumed proportions real and substantial. 
We sprang to our feet, and quickly drew 
from the racks our machines, lighted lamps, 
and stole away in the darkness. How we 
passed the park and reached the scene 
where, so he said, he met the phantom 
wheel, I scarcely need to tell; let it suffice 
to say that the first night’s search was un- 
successful. Home we came disgusted, 
while surmise and doubt held sway in all 
our minds, though still determined to probe 
the matter to the end. The following 
night was but a repetition of the first, and 
for many a night the same, until, at last, one 
brought new developments. I see that 
evening still. We are all sitting or lying 
on the stone wall running along the out- 
side of the drive, close to the entrance. 
There is no moon; but through the clear, 
transparent air the stars in myriads are 
shining down upon us; our lamps are out, 
and quiet is all around, save when the 
breeze, which comes in fitful breaths, lifts 
and shakes the branches and the leaves 
above us. We talk in whispers, and watch 
well the two ends of the road. All of a 
sudden our captain. who is lying at full 
length along the wall, and watching with 
keen eyes that never tire the long slope 
leading towards the entrance, where, on 
the inside, a steep cliff stands as sentinel, 
calls our attention : *¢ Look, boys !” he whis- 
pers. ‘‘ See ! there’s some one coming up the 
drive.” Then we see rounding the corner 
close to the base of the cliff, mounting with 
rapid speed the easy grade, the head and 
shoulders of a man, or seems one; quickly 
in view rises the body, and then we see 
the head of a machine, and soon upon the 
level square before us comes the form en- 
tire. A wheel of giant girth, surmounted 
by a rider fit to ride it, gleams for a 
moment in the weird twilight before our 
astonished gaze, and, even as we gaze, 
without a sound and noiseless as a breath 
of air, it passes and is gone. With hasty 
spring we vault on our machines and hurry 
after. Down the hill we speed ; no thought 
is now of fall or header. On we fly, and 
soon string out. There ride but two or three 
to make the chase a stern one; I am the 
third. In front of me are riding two whose 
figures long have flown around the racing- 
path and whose names are known to fame. 
‘Young and untried, my blood, at last. is up. 
One look up towards the stars, and then 
up through my veins I feel a mighty sense 
of power come surging; my limbs seem 
made of iron. Pushing the pedals with 
terrific power I draw up to the next man; 
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pass him ; another rush, and level with the 
first I come, who, as he sees me at his side, 
turns half in wonder, half in glad surprise. 
I do not stop to wonder; there is yet an- 
other, and I leave my friend behind; and 
now, exulting all alone, I speed, and see 
where, far in front, rides, dim and shadowy, 
the phantom form. Fast my wheel whirls ; 
the grade is level, and I feel that I am 
gaining. Soon the form grows more dis- 
tinct, and, as I pass the first mile-post, is in 
full view. It gives me fresh power ; faster 
and faster whirls my wheel; unwittingly I 
pass the hollows, mount the hills; each 
moment drawing nearer and nearer to the 
fleeting goal in front; the rest are far be- 
hind. I see the reaching shadow of the 
convent’s wall; into it dashes the phantom 
wheel, and close behind I follow. We 
reach the bridge; but no faint rumble 
reaches my ear until I pass myself. I now 
can plainly see the rapid movements of my 
flying foe, and still am drawing nearer. 
We strike a rising grade; it might as well 
be level. My limbs seem each endowed 
with giant power, and, leaning over the bar, 
I double my previous speed, and, close in 
front, now whirls the little wheel, whose 
track I’ve followed; victory seems in 
my very grasp; up to my brain comes an 
exulting rush of joy. The phantom flies 
close to my handle-bar; another mighty 
push, and close beside I range; with out- 
stretched arm I reach to grasp the other’s 
bar, and turn my head to gaze, and sce 
what seems a fairy form, clad in quaint 
garments, ancient in make, and fitting close, 
to give free play to limbs that seem perfec- 
tion’s self; a face looks into mine, hid 
partly by a half mask, which but serves to 
beautify a dimpled chin; a head of golden 
hair crowns all, and loosened by a sudden 
gust of wind, in many a heavy golden wave 
it flows down to a tapering waist, and drifts 
its soft, perfumed tracery athwart my 
breast ; mad with delight I seize and press 
it to my lips; delirious with intoxicating 
joy a perfumed breath makes music seem 
to riot in my veins, melodious words fall 
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on my enraptured ear and break in seeming 
song : — 


By light and shade and this mystic power 
That first drew breath in a fairy bower, 
Mortal bold ! — with your steed of steel 
You ride by the spirit of the Wheel. 


No more does the Sprite or Woodland Fay 
Make joyous the night with his roundelay; 
The race has flown, to the sunset-land, 
Alone I scour, by the breezes fanned. 


I thread the forests reaching far 
’ That stretch towards the world ’neath the North- 
ern star; 
I skim the waters in swift career, 
For me is no thought of dread or fear. 


Winged with speed on my courser borne 

I fly with the thought that bears me on; — 
Free as the air near Nature’s heart 

My pathway turns from the world apart. 


Fair Fortune smiles on those that ride 
In a headlong chase to gain my side; 
Welcome to them is the day and hour 
That bring foretaste of the fairy power. 


fhis is the hour, and now the time, 
Worthy the men of this Western clime; 

A hand outstretched, and the prize is near, 
An effort to make for fortune dear. 


The end is here, and the mead is won, 
In joyful conclusion to chase begun; 
Ride boldly on with your hand in mine, 
And show the world... 


But the song sinks down and seems to 
die in broken fragments ; the last ring has 
faded, melted into thin air, and my cigar is. 
out; but still the melody rings as of old 
far down in my soul; it echoes there as it 
did on the clear air of the night, and by 
me rides wherever I turn my wheel, the 
lissome, fairy form. Beside me through: 
the forests and wide-reaching plains seems 
always to fly the fairy wheel, and ever as I 
face the kindly gaze that beams upon me 
from my sweet Fay’s twin lamps of light, 
and feel on mine the soft and thrilling 
touch of tender hands, my pulses bound 
anew, and through a world of joy and 
music on I ride,— and on, forever on. 


Chic. 
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“ Only in spring the treacherous fruit is green; 

Only in winter on our heads the icicle [keen; 
Drops, when quick thaws have warmed the air too 
False is the autumn waters’ treacherous sheen; 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Bicycle!” 


PINNING my faith to the truth of this 
apostrophe, which was uttered two or three 
years ago by the polychromatic Puck. I 
bravely began my first experiment at winter 
touring on the 21st of last November. It 
proved an enti1cly successful experiment, 
for, in the course c* four days, I had pushed 
myself pleasantly across one hundred and 
fifty miles of the froze soil of New York, 
Connecticut, and Mass. chusetts; and, so 
far as the roads and the weather were con- 
cerned, I might easily hae doubled the 
distance in three days more by keeping 
tight on to Boston, and so aloi-g the coast 
of New Hampshire, until I had penetrated 
the borders of Maine. Could sim,'ar con- 


ditions again be assured to me. I ‘vould 
agree to wheel myself from the Brooilyn 
navy-yard, in New York, to the Kittery 
navy-yard, in Maine, within the space o: 


six calendar days; though the accomplish- 
ment of such a feat in warmer weather 
would be quite beyond my disposition, if 
not beyond my ability. In other words, 
there are certain distinctive advantages con- 
nected with winter wheeling along a frost- 
bound and even a snow-covered track. 
About a fortnight before the start, I had 
devoted a day to exploring the region of 
Westchester, Throg’s Neck, Fort Schuyler. 
and Pelham bridge, which latter point is 
about half a mile below the Bartow rail- 
road station, where my first tour from New 
Haven to New York had ended.in the rain 
and darkness, on the 11th of November, 
1879. All the roads of this region proved 
ridable, and some of them _ supplied 
stretches of very smooth and pleasant rid- 
ing. After following the boulevard just 
three miles from Harlem bridge, a turn is 
made to the right into Westchester avenue, 
which is followed a similar distance to the 
bridge in the village of that name; thence 
the road leads up a good-sized hill, towards 
the south-east, and within less than a mile 
crosses the Pelham boulevard. This is not 
macadamized, but its side paths are con- 
tinuously ridable, and are to be followed 
first to the east, thence to the north, and 
then somewhat circuitously towards the 


north-east, until Pelham bridge is reached, 
three miles and a half from Westchester. 
There are quite a number of steep grades 
and rough and soft stretches in the track 
thus described, and I made many dismounts 
in my first exploration of it; but when I 
started on my tour I covered the entire nine 
miles and a half in an hour and a quarter, 
reaching Pelham bridge at 9 o’clock. Fifteen 
minutes before this, when I was a mile anda 
half from the bridge, I was brought to my 
first stop, by making wrong choice of a 
path around a ditch, when a right choice 
would easily have led me around it; so 
that, practically, I did the whole distance 
without dismount. I certainly couldn’t 
have done it thus without the previous ex- 
ploration, which enabled me to properly 
pick my path; and I doubt if I could have 
done it thus without the aid of the frost. 
This latter, indeed, made some parts of the 
road so rough that I was surprised at the 
swiftness with which I had succeeded in get- 
ting over it; but, on the other hand, it stif- 
fened up many soft and sandy spots which 
in summer-time would almost inevitably 
have commanded a halt. Considering all 
the circumstances of the case, I regard this 
first Lour’s stay in the saddle as among the 
most creditable ones on my record; and 
during no other hour of this particular tour 
did I encounter as many good pieces of 
road, or ride as many miles, or fail to make 
several dismounts. 

Beside the bridge at Pelham stands a 
good-looking road-house and_ restaurant, 
where the traveller may refresh himself, 
though I did not patronize it upon that par- 
ticular morning; and beyond this is a 
stretch of two miles and a half of very 
rough and stony road,— probably the 
roughest of my entire tour. Its disgraceful 
condition is the result of a dispute among 
the local tax-payers; I have since been 
told, though, that there isachance that mac- 
adam may be applied within a year or two. 
The road for a distance of three miles be- 
yond this bad spot had been treated to a fresh 
coat of macadam, which extended a mile 
beyond the town-hall of New Rochelle, 
where I stopped at 10 o’clock. Some 
parts of this three miles had been ham- 
mered into smoothness, and all of it was 
ridable; and even in accomplishing the 
two previous miles I took no long walks, 
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though the stones and frozen ruts continu- 
ally threatened a dismount, and it was plain 
that a very little moisture would suffice to 
create a depth of mud prohibitory for bi- 
cycling. At a point just beyond the mac- 
adam of New Rochelle, I began a mount 
which, to my great surprise, lasted nearly 
half an hour, for the three miles covered 
included a good deal of rocky roadway 
and several rough inclines, which I did not 
expect to climb. My stop was caused on 
the smooth dirt sidewalk, just below the 
village of Mamaroneck, by the uneasiness of 
a milkman’s horse, who whisked one or two 
empty cans out upon the ground, in sud- 
denly whirling about, but was quickly 
caught and quieted. I was riding very 
slowly when the beast pricked up his ears, 
and I gave a warning cry to his owner, 
who stood behind the wagon, but who 
failed to comprehend me in season to seize 
him by the head, as he should have done. 
Three miles and a half farther on, at the 
church corner in Rye Neck, I was stopped 
again, by making a wrong choice of path, 
on a smooth road, the time being 11 o’clock. 
So far as natural obstacles were concerned, 
however, I might well have gone without 
dismount from New Rochelle to the hill 
at Rye, where the flagpole stands, — 
about seven and a half miles. Port Chester, 
two miles farther, was reached in just four 
hours from the start at Harlem bridge, 
twenty-three miles away. 

After a brief halt for lunch at a restau- 
rant I mounted almost on the stroke of 
noon, and rode a mile in ten minutes, to the 
bridge spanning the little stream separating 
New York from Connecticut. I walked 
up the long and crooked hill, down which 
my wheel ran away with me three years 
before. and at the top I encountered the 
first snow and ice of the journey. This 
did not give much trouble, however,. nor 
did other little patches of the same which 
were met with at points farther on; and 
though the frosty air of the early morning 
had now moderated enough to cause con- 
siderable surface-mud, which spattered my 
jacket, the track did not grow slippery or 
heavy, and the relaxation of the frost 
hardly went beyond the point of smoothing 
off the sharp edges of the ruts and ridges. 
From the upper slope of the hill south of 
Greenwich to the lower slope of the hill 
south of Mianus (at 1 o’clock, five miles 
from Port Chester}, I rode without a dis- 
mount. Stamford, three miles on, was 
reached in three-quarters of an hour; and 
the bridge over the brook beyond Darien, — 
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five miles farther, —in another hour. Here 
followed the sandiest places of the day, in- 
cluding several stretches which the frost 
had not stiffened sufficiently to be ridable, 
and it was 3.30 o’clock when I reached the 
bridge at Norwalk, —a little less than four 
miles. Soon atter crossing this I take the 
wrong road, to the left, and go more than 
two miles before discovering my mistake, 
when, instead of retracing my track, I re- 
sort to cross-roads, and so reach Westport, 
with a record of five miles from Norwalk, 
though the distance by the direct road is 
only three. Dusk was settling down as I 
finished a good long drink at the town- 
pump, at about 4.45 o’clock, and I had no 
later chance to look at the cyclometer 
until 7.10, when I reached the Sterling 
House, in Bridgeport, — just eleven miles 
on. I rode nearly all this distance, spite of 
the darkness, making many dismounts, 
but having no falls. At Fairfield, how- 
ever, where I should have stopped for the 
night if I had seen any hotel. I managed to 
go astray, and so added a détour of half or 
three-quarters of a mile to my record before 
I got back on to the main track again. 
The four miles between this village and 
Bridgeport I remembered as being smooth 
and level on the occasion of my previous 
tour ; and I should not otherwise have per- 
sisted in that final piece of night-riding. 
My ride did not stop at the first hotel, 
however, for, as I found it too crowded to 
supply me with a suitable room, I proceeded 
a quarter-mile farther on, to the Atlantic 
House, near the railroad station, and was 
there satisfactorily taken care of for the 
night. It was then 7.30 o’clock, when I 
reached the finish, — a little less than twelve 
hours from the time. of starting, and the 
distance covered was fifty-five and one-half 
miles. (My McDonnell cyclometer, whose 
‘* shortage ” I had found on previous rides 
to vary from one-tenth to one-fourth the 
true distance, fairly outdid itself on this 
occasion by registering only thirty miles!) 
On only half-a-dozen occasions have I rid- 
den farther in a single day, and I don’t 
know that I ever rode farther in twelve 
hours. Considering the rough and _ hilly 
character of much of the road, I look upon 
this day’s ride as one of the most creditable 
I ever accomplished. There was a good 
breeze at my back during the day and ‘‘a 
ring round the moon” at night, though the 
light of that orb was not brilliant. In 
1879 I was engaged from 2 to 6 P.M., of 
November 10, and from § A.M. to 5 P.M., 
of the rith, in covering the forty-three 
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miles from Bridgeport to the railroad sta- 
tion, near Pelham bridge. The Bicycling 
World, of April 17, 1880, printed my report 
of this trip; and the same journal, of Nov. 
12, 1889, gave an account of James Revell’s 
ride, from New York to Boston, show- 
ing that ‘on November 3d he rode from 
Fifty-ninth street to Westport, — a distance 
of fifty-one and a half miles, — over very 
sandy roads, starting at 7 A.M.,” and proba- 
bly finishing about nightfall. He reported 
reaching Stamford at 2 o’clock, which was 
the time I passed through there; and, 
though he started three-quarters of an hour 
earlier than I did, his starting-point was 
four miles below the Harlem boulevard, 
where I started. 

On the following forenoon I rode from 
Bridgeport to New Haven, — nineteen 
miles, — being still favored with a slight 
breeze at my back, as well as with bright 
sunshine and crisp, cold air. Leaving the 
Atlantic House at 7.38 A.M., a half-hour’s 
ride brought me to the flagpole in Strat- 
ford, —four and a half miles, —but it was al- 
most an hour later when I reached the green 
in Milford, only three and a half miles be- 
yond, though I think I did but little walking. 
Near Stratford bridge, however, where the 
high-tide had flooded the road, I was forced 
to walk two or three rods, in five or six 
inches of water, carrying my wheel high 
above my head. For two miles beyond Mil- 
ford, or to the little brook, where stands the 
plank saying, ‘* Seven miles to New 
Haven,” the riding continued fairly good. 
Then followed a straight stretch of five miles, 
through a sandy, deserted, and altogether 
uninteresting country, — perhaps the mean- 
est section of the entire tour. Iwas an hour 
in getting over it; and I presume that in 
the summer-time nearly the whole distance 
would have to be done on foot. Summit 
avenue, on the hill which overlooks New 
Haven from the south, was reached in 
three hours from the start, the distance 
being fifteen and a half miles. There I 
tarried long, admiring the dear, delightful 
scenes of the glad days gone by, and, at last, 
crossed the Congress-avenue bridge, and 
speeded straight down the macadam to 
Church street, and so on to the green and city 
hall. Soonafterthis, having finished the nine- 
teenth mile, I stabled my steed at the house 
of the friend with whom, by previous ap- 
pointment, I spent the afternoon and night. 
I may say here that the ** shore road ” from 
West Haven to Milford, which I made 
trial of in 1879, was so sandy and hilly for 
five miles as to be no more ridable than the 
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direct road, but was superior to the latter 
in that it allowed the traveller to view, 
pretty continuously, the waters of the Sound. 

The next day, November 23d, I rode 
forty-three and a quarter miles to Hartford, 
between 8.35 A.M. and 5.25 P.M. My 
course was along Congress avenue, Church 
street, and the sidewalk of Whitney ave- 
nue to the hill at Lake Whitney, — three 
miles, intwenty-four minutes ; thence, with- 
out stop for almost four miles more, to the 
‘* sixth-mile” plank beyond Centreville, at 
9.35 o'clock. An ideally smooth track of 
red clay extended thence on a level to the 
‘* eighth-mile ” plank, followed by forty 
rods or so of black sidewalk to the foot of 
Mount Carmel, and then another stretch of 
clay, along which I rode until I passed the 
**tenth-mile ” plank, and reached the top 
of the hill, where a sandy rut caused the 
third dismount of the day at 10.20. Dur- 
ing twenty minutes’ halt at this point I 
strapped my jacket on to the handle-bar, 
and did not assume it again until I finished 
the ride after dark, though riders in other 
sorts of vehicles acted as if they were cold, 
in spite of their heavy overcoats and lap- 
robes ; and the snow was in sight all day 
long. I did not dismount again for three 
miles, or until I had ascended the long 
hill and reached the store at Cheshire 
Academy, at 11.10 o’clock. This was 
fourteen and a half miles from the start, 
and I think that, by good luck, I might 
have made it all without a stop. Had I 
been going in the opposite direction it 
would have been easier still to do this, for 
I think none of the inclines toward the 
south were nearly as difficult as_ those 
which I managed to surmount. Nothing 
but praise can be given to this valley road 
between New Haven and Cheshire, — with 
an attractive mountain ridge at a respecta- 
ble distance on either side of it,—and a 
ride along it in the leafy month of June 
must be very charming. 

Just beyond the Academy I turned left, 
— instead of taking the direct right-hand 
road, along which I had the misfortune to 
travel last July,—and then, a half-mile 
beyond, turned right and rode due north 
for about a mile, during which I passed 
the junction of the road where I mistakenly 
turned off in the summer. Beyond here I 
toiled along a straight, sandy road for 
nearly three miles, much of it afoot, till I 
passed the ‘‘ eighteenth ”-mile plank, and 
the factory beyond it. Mounting then, I 
rode pretty continuously for a_ half-hour, 
through Plantsville to Southington, where, 
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at 1 o’clock, I stopped forty minutes for lunch, 
—the distance being nearly three miles. 
(In my July journey I had not been able 
to ride more than a quarter part of the five- 
mile sandy stretch between Plantsville and 
Cheshire.) From Southington I rode to 
Plainville and to the cross-roads on its outer 
edz2 — six miles and a half — in fifty-five 
minutes ; whencea straight push of thirty-five 
minutes over the hills brought me to New 
Britain, — four and a half miles. Here I 
stopped nearly half an hour, and in another 
half-hour I found myself four miles farther 
on, at a plank which said, ** Six miles to 
Hartford.”* Still another half-hour was 
needed to get me through two miles of 
Newington mud, and then, at 4.45 o’clock, 
at Elmwood, I struck the main road, with 
which two previous rides had made me fa- 
miliar, but which I had unwittingly strayed 
from after leaving New Britain. Dusk was 
now settling down, but in the course cf 
the next forty minutes I covered five miles, 
going through New Britain avenue, Wash- 
ington street, and Capitol avenue, to the of- 
fice of the Weed Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, where my day’s ride of forty-three 
miles ended. 

The most creditable part of it was the 
four miles of hills between Plainville and 
New Britain, every rod of which I rode, 
spite of snow and ice, and mud and ruts, 
— my single dismount being the result of a 
wrong choice after I had slowly scaled the 
most difficult grade of all. The snow-cov- 
ered north-westerly slopes of the lofty peaks 
near Meriden, which are called the Hang- 
ing Hills, came fairly into view soon after I 
left Cheshire, and gave me my first genuine 
conviction that I was really indulging in a 
winter’s tour, even though November did 
still rule the calendar, and even though the 
white flannel shirt of midsummer still 
served of itself to retain enough caloric for 
the warming of my manly breast. On a 
ride southward, from New Britain to Meri- 
den. —abouta dozen miles, —June ro, 1880, 
I found good clay roads, several long hills, 
which had to be walked, and a superb 
down-grade track of three miles, alongside 
the Hanging Hills. This is a more direct 
route between Hartford and New Haven 
than the route I have described by way of 
Cheshire; but, as it seems to require a 
troublesome passage across the five or six 
miles of sandy plain below Wallingford, I 
do not suppose it is really as pleasant as 
the Cheshire route. Some wheelmen at 
Plainville, who rode to New Haven and 
back on a certain Sunday of last summer, 
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told me that they had found a good, level 
road to the north as far as Farmington 
(whence one may ride eastward to Hart- 
ford), and that they presumed it continued 
ridable beyond there to Southwick and 
Westfield, whence there is a fair road east- 
ward to Springfield. 

The fourth and final day of my tour saw 
thirty-one miles accomplished during the 
six hours ending at 5 P.M. The sun shone 
brightly, and again I rode in my shirt- 
sleeves, with a stiff south wind at my 
back. The air grew colder as the after- 
noon advanced, and there were two or 
three brief snow-squalls. Starting from 
Farmington avenue I rode three-quarters 
of an hour without stop, over some very 
stiff clay; and accomplished six miles. 
Just beyond here was the store in Wind- 
sor, whence I rode without stop to Hay- 
den’s, — three miles intwenty-five minutes. 
With a little better luck I might have 
avoided any dismount between Hartford 
and Hayden’s, though I could hardly ex- 
pect to do as well as that in the summer- 
time. The next three-mile stretch — the 
worst of the day —brought me to Wind- 
sor Locks, where I stopped three-quarters 
of an hour for lunch, and then gave an 
equal amount of time to wheeling myself 
up to the end of the canal tow-path, — four 
and a half miles. An equal distance be- 
yond there stands Porter’s distillery, in the 
fork of the road, whereof the main one on 
the left leads through Agawam. Mount- 
ing here I took the sandy river-road on the 
right, and managed, in spite of several 
serious balks, to stay in the saddle for 
three-quarters of an hour, when I stopped 
at the post-office in Springfield, — four and 
a half miles on. Four miles more of per- 
fectly smooth riding brought my day’s 
journey to a close; and the six miles of 
smooth and level track leading to Holyoke 
was then ahead of me. It appears, there- 
fore, that, inasmuch as I survived the 
sandy river-road, I might readily have rid- 
den without stop from Porter’s distillery to 
the Holyoke House, a distance of almost 
fifteen miles, —though I am sure I could 
never do this when the sand was not stif- 
fened by frost. Descriptions of the roads 
between Springfield and Hartford and 
Meriden, as I found them in summer- 
time, may be seen in the Bicycling 
World of May 29 and Nov. 19g, 18S8o, 
Aug. 25 and Oct. 7, 1881, p. 259. ; 

A cutting north-west wind prevailed the 
next afternoon, when I made a circuit of 
twenty miles in the space of three hours; 
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and the day itself (November 25th) was 
notable as being. the last.of a series of eight 
successive sunshiny ones wherewith this 
usually cloudy month made partial com- 
pensation for the unusually bad weather 
of October. On the following afternoon, 
however, the effect of **the ring around 
the moon,” whose appearance on the first 
night of my tour had made me fear my 
sport would be shortened by a storm, be- 
came apparent in the shape of a fall of 
snow, some five or six inches deep. Hav- 
ing allowed a day for this to get trodden 
down, I started out on the morning of the 
28th, which was very cold, and soon satis- 
fied myself that bicycling on the snow was 
a perfectly practicable pastime. I spent 
some six hours in the saddle that day, and 
accomplished more than thirty-four miles, 
without any sort of mishap. The next 
morning, however, [ had a still more novel 
experience, for, to quote from a previous 
WHEELMAN article, **I] was warned at 
6 o'clock that a new snow-storm had just 
begun, and that if I intended to work off 
the last twenty-three miles needed to com- 
plete the record of six thousand, I had 
best make «a prompt beginning. I fin- 
ished my task in Springfield at 10.30 
o’clock, and then sought breakfast with 
an appetite well sharpened by a four-hours’ 
The 


struggle through the blinding snow. 
air was cold enough to freeze my mus- 
tache into a solid lump, and hence gave 
the snow no chance to grow damp and 


slippery. Thanks to the tight clutch kept 
by me on the handles, my wheel, though 
it had one or two dangerous slips. never 
fell.” My first ten miles were accom- 
plished within an hour and a half. when I 
made my second dismount and first regular 
stop at a point six miles below the start; 
and my last seven miles were made in an 
hour and ten minutes, by taking a_half- 
dozen continuous circuits around a certain 
number of city blocks. 

I mounted not again into the saddle for 
the space of a month, or till Christmas, 
whe1lI had the first of six successive and 
successful daily rides in the same region, 
amounting in all to one hundred and 
seventy-five miles, divided as follows: eight, 
eighteen and _ one-half, thirty-five and 
one-half, thirty-six, thirty-one, and forty-six. 
I also rode twenty-five miles on the 2d of 
January, and fourteen miles on the 3d. 
Spite of ice, snow, slush, mud, water, and 
frozen ruts, neither I nor my wheel had any 
falls, nor yet was I forced to make an un- 
usually large number of sudden dismounts. 
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In these eight days I explored fully sixty 
miles of roadway, and, if my riding an old 
track in a new direction be classed as 
‘* new,” my repetitions comprised less than 
half of the two hundred and fourteen miles 
traversed. In my summer trials of these 
same paths | had never been able to cover 
anything like as long distances without dis- 
mounts, or to ride at as swift an average 
pace, though the watchfulness required 
was perceptibly greater than in summer 
riding. One course was through West 
Springfield to the old bridge; thence west 
to the bridge over the Agawam; thence 
north and east to the north bridge over the 
Connecticut ; thence south through Spring- 
field to the south bridge over the same 
river, —ten miles of level track, having 
some very smooth sections and some quite 
rough ones, but the whole of it readily rid- 
able without dismount. Starting from the 
south. bridge, at a little before noon on the 
28th December, I rode without stop for an 
hour and a quarter up the long State-street 
hill and across the wide sand-plain to 
Indian Orchard, a distance of cight miles. 
I jogged on a mile and a half farther, to a 
point beyond Jenksville, before turning 
about. Then, mounting at the top of the 
hill in Indian Orchard, I rode three miles 
in half an hour down a long hill and up 
several short ones covered deep with snow. 
until finally stopped by a specially rough 
stretch of ice. As I had been forced to 
walk nearly all of this three miles in sum- 
mer, my sticking so long in the saddle was 
a great surprise to me. I was similarly 
surprised the next afternoon when | rode 
in an hour over the seven-mile track sepa- 
rating the post-offices of Westfield and West 
Springfield, and made only two dismounts. 
The second, and only necessary one of these. 
was at the big hill in Tatham, — four and a 
half miles from the start, — though in my 
summer trials of those four miles I was 
forced to do much walking and dismount- 
ing. On that same evening I put in an 
hour’s wheeling in the darkness, and I 
repeated the experiment the next night, — 
my inspiration on this latter occasion being 
the desire to bring up my year’s record to 
two,thousand and two miles. The second 
day of the New Year I celebrated by a 
pilgrimage to the summit of Mount Tom 
(which is, of all peaks and crags of this 
planet, the particular one which I have the 
strongest personal affection for), though I 
took my wheel no farther than the half-way 
house, which stands at the highest point of 
the mountain roadway. This, too, with 
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all its snow and ice, was much more 
ridable than in summer. My summer 
reports of these roads in the region around 
Springfield may be found in the Bicycling 
World, May 15, May 29, June 12, 1880 
(pp. 219, 234, 256); Aug. 26, Oct. 7, 
1881 (pp. 159, 260). 

During the twelve days which ended 
with January 4, 1883, the weather was con- 
tinuously favorable for bicycling; and my 
belief is that, during that period, a tourist 
might have wheeled himself more com- 
fortably over more miles, on almost any 
section of the main track ‘** between the 
Kittery navy-yard, in Maine, and _ the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, in New York,” than 
he could do in an equal number of hours 
at a time of year when the ground was not 
frozen. The sun shone every day, and the 
air was clear and cold, but with a varying 
degree of intensity. On most of the days 
there was warmth enough to cause two or 
three hours of thawing, so that I usually 
encountered stretches of surface-mud, slush, 
and water in my afternoon rides; while in 
the’ early forenoon, until traffic had worn 
off the rough edges-of the mud, slush, and 
water, which had been frozen during the 
night, the wheeling was dryer, but more 
difficult. If the temperature of those 


twelve days had uniformly remained just 


low enough to prevent thawing, the roads 
of the whole State of Massachusetts would 
have been in almost ideal trim for the tour- 
ing bicycler. Of course, a dozen pleasant 
days in succession are less likely to be found 
in the winter than in the spring or autumn, 
and they are very unlikely to favor a region 
which is at the same time both frost-bound 
cad free from a great depth of snow. Still, 
touring at any possible season is liable to 
be stopped by bad weather. We must all 
take our chances when we plan any sport 
for out-of-doors. And the peculiar de- 
lights which attach to spinning silently 
across wide sweeps of territory, when 
Mother Earth is arrayed in her robes of 
white, are assuredly great enough to make 
the chances of a winter bicycle tour well- 
worth the taking. 

A heavy snow-storm raged for twelve 
hours, or more, on the 5th of January ; but 
on the gth I again mounted ** Number 234,” 
and pushed through from West Springfield 
to Hartford in five and half hours, — the 
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distance being thirty-two miles, seventeen 
of which belonged to a track never pre- 
viously explored by me. Leaving my be- 
loved wheel at the manufactory, for its win- 
ter overhauling, I ran to the railroad station 
just in time to jump on the express-train 
for New York; and I felt properly proud 
of my success in making such a * close 
connection.” 

A bitter blast blew sharply against my 
back on that final day of my winter wheel- 
ing, and the snow was deeper than that 
which I had encountered on previous days. 
Had I been proceeding northward in the 
teeth of such a wind I should have re- 
quired nearer ten hours than five for 
covering the same distance. The exer- 
cise kept me comfortably warm, spite of 
the frozen-up appearance presented by 
other travellers ; and the rubber-overshoes, 
which enveloped my boots, served the ad- 
ditional purpose of tightening my grip on 
the pedals. As another great snow-storm 
raged on the following day, I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that I had made the 
best possible choice of time for taking the 
trip. I came all the way down on the east 
side of the river, starting at 8.40 A.M., and 
doing the first ten miles to Enfield in two 
hours and a quarter. Below here I had 
always before taken the towpath, on the 
west side, and, usually indeed, have kept 
to the west side for the whole journey. 
The next nine miles, ending at East Wind- 
sor Hill post-office, comprised the poorest 
riding of all, and required the climbing of 
one long hill and the ploughing through of 
much deep snow. ‘Thence the riding was 
almost continuous, and was increasingly 
good until Hartford was reached; and I 
presume the track might prove a ridable 
one even in summer. 

Such was my first experience of winter 
wheeling ; and the record shows that, in the 
sixteen days described, I covered nearly 
four hundred miles of frozen ground, in- 
cluding two hundred and twenty-five dis- 
tinct miles of roadway, without mishap. 
The case is, perhaps, unusual enough to 
deserve thus detailing minutely, and the 
minute details I have given must certainly 
satisfy the most sceptical that the man on 
the bicycle resembles death on the pale 
horse in at least this respect: he has all 


seasons for his own. 
Kari Kron. 





WELCOME TO MAY. 


Stnc the coming of the May! 
Merry May. 

Now the lark at morn is singing, 

And the robin’s note is ringing 
Through the day. 

In the fields the cobwebs glisten, 

And the ‘ May-bug”’ stops to listen, 

As the crystal dew-drops fall 

Down to earth, from spikelet tall, 
At the break of day. 


Sing the coming of the May! 
Blithesome May. 
Waking Nature bows to duty ; 
Field and woodland bursts to beauty 
Day by day. 
Now the purple buds are swelling — 
In a million hopes foretelling 
Tender leaflet, floweret fair, — 
Golden fruitage, rich, and rare, 
For a coming day. 


Sing the coming of the May! 
Cheery May. 
Now the brooklet, laughing, leaping, 
Turns to mirth sad April's weeping 
All the day. 
In the meadows kine are lowing; 
On the uplands grain is growing, 
Leaflets opening one by one, 
Reaching upward to the sun, 
From the common clay. 


Sing the coming of the day! 
Beauteous May. 

Let the voices of creation 

Join in praise and adoration, 
God of day. 

When the heart of nature, thrilling 

At the touch of love, is filling 

Earth with joy, and life, and light — 

Rise in strength of manly might; 
Mount and haste away ! 


Charies Richards Dodge. 





NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


“ And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear.” 


Wat language could we have chosen 
that would so fitly open this article as 
these appropriate lines from Moore, to 
whom we feel truly grateful? But for what 
varied reasons do we steal these hours from 
the night, now and then? Often for toil ; 
sometimes for pleasure ; sometimes for the 
duties of social life; but this time another 
reason must be offered. 

March has truly been a severe month in 
New Hampshire, and we, like many others, 
are suffering with colds in the head, colds 
on the lungs, — colds everywhere ; and so 
persistently do they follow us, that we al- 
most despair, at times, of ever again being 
free. Perhaps one may drop out of the 
ranks of American wheelmen ; a gentle rip- 
ple on the surface might, for a moment, 
mark the spot where he went down; but 
soon all is as before, and he is forgotten, 
except, perhaps, by those the nearest. 

This particular night had witnessed a 
liberal appliance of all the home remedies, 
with a grand conclusion, consisting of hot 
lemonade for the entire party, while, 
through all our ill-fortune, the best of good 
nature appeared to prevail, and all were 
happy. We retire early, and soothing 
sleep soon folds us in her sweet embrace ; 
pleasant dreams flit across the camera of 
our mind, and how tinged with beauty is 
all we experience in dreamland! What a 
Paradise in which to travel! ’Tisa trip that 
money cannot purchase, since a contented 
mind does not, in every case, accompany 
great wealth. Soon, alas! too soon, this 
charming vision is dispelled, only to be re- 
placed, however, by sweet reverie; and, 
strange though it may seem, recollections 
of the past come before us. 


“The thoughts of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction.” 


Personally we live in the future; cvery 
thought is of the future; every aspiration 
reaches out in that direction, and the past 
we drop; yet this night is an exception to 
the generally prevailing rule, and for a 
wheelman so to state, at this time of change 
in all our governments, both State and Na- 


tional, in the League of American Whecl- 
men, is someway unaccountable. 

Why should we not meditate anxiously 
upon the result of our State clections? Be- 
cause all has now been done that will be 
to guide our voters aright; the ballot is in 
the hands of all, and we calmly await the 
issue, which we have faith to believe will 
result for the best interests of the League. 

Soon will occur the annual meeting of 
the League, and where shall that take 
place? But ¢his question will very soon 
be settled. We are anxious, too, that this 
be done aright, for we have our positive 
convictions in the matter; but even ¢hds 
does not occupy our mind and attention at 
this quiet hour, for our thoughts tend to 
subjects of a nature more social than that 
which naturally arises from the considera- 
tion of these abstract questions. 

The old clock in the hall strikes one, — 
and for how many generations before us it 
has performed the same duty !—and even 
now it looks as bright and cheerful, for, 
as ‘*it eats up time,” its own youth seems 
never to depart! What a lesson for us all 
to heed! Why did not Ponce de Leon 
learn it here, rather than perish in his wild 
search? But this reminds us of the ques- 
tions of the Sphinx, and we know full well 
that all your articles, dear WHEELMAN, 
should be fresh and new; so pardon us. 
We love this dear old clock ; its sweet voice 
calls back our thoughts when they would 
wander far, and visions of the past arise of 
days when men did: knickerbockers wear 
—there, we can go no farther. Knicker- 
bockers! That means bicycle, surely, and 
now our mind comes back to the thoughts 
of the night, and we did not feel alone, for, 
as Sidney says, ‘‘they are never alone 
that are accompanied with noble thoughts.” 
And were ours not noble? Indeed they 
were. 

Then, again, as if our memory required 
refreshing, we hear read from the sacred 
desk : ** As if a wheel had been in the midst 
of a wheel”; and how we hoped the 
preacher, when announcing his text for the 
morning discourse, would choose those 
words! What a chapter of headers it 
would bring up before us! But we have 
that chapter all to ourselves, and think it 
over by night, smiling, as if living over 
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again those experiences of the past, so en- 
joyable. 

But even this is not the engrossing sub- 
ject of our thought on this particular night, 
but our time is mostly devoted to that bi- 
cycle yclept the ** Marine”; and here our 
companion as we write asks who is 
‘: clipped”? Terrible diversion ! reminding 
us of our announcement in the family that, 
upon a certain day, we expected two 
‘* Marines.” Well, this was surely for us 
a new feature of hospitality. We had 
often heard of bicycles, and taken them 
home with us; but to entertain marines! 
Oh, no! 

Happening in the old provincial city of 
Portsmouth during the summer of 1880, as 
the guest of one of America’s argonauts on 
the wheel, the latchets of whose shoes the 
writer, as a wheelman, feels hardly worthy 
to unloose, we were first introduced to the 
‘+ Marine,” and stepped aboard of the natty 
little ‘* Telzah,” for a run up the river ; and, 
of course, we took in all the weedy sec- 
tions, and often, awhile, run up beside the 
‘* Aquarium,” all tied up, wondering how 
we went as easily as we did, — but another 
experience is yet to be enjoyed at Ports- 
mouth, which will come later in our nar- 
rative. How we wished to be the captain 
and sole proprietor of such a craft ; and how 
we interviewed our worthy director upon 
the possibilities of our ever securing one, 
until, after several months, two were 
launched upon the ‘* Nashua,” and our 
little fleet attracted much attention and 
comment. Every boat upon the river 
must race us, which, in our early attempts, 
we did not object to. as there was but one 
shell that was too much for us, and that 
was a full racer. 

At first these vessels carried but one 
person, and he must be captain, mate, 
pilot, engineer, steward, handy man for 
repairing, as well as passenger and ex- 
plorer; but this elicited so many remarks 
of an unfavorable nature every time we 
passed under our ‘* Girard - Avenue 
bridge” that we speedily found a remedy, 
and so arranged a comfortable and commo- 
dious seat for oze passenger aside from the 
number already specified ; this met the pub- 
lic approval, and the Marines were much 
better spoken of than formerly. During 
the summer of 1882 most of the pleasure- 
parties of a nautical character witnessed 
our yacht flag among them, and right glad 
were we to join them ; no happier moments 
have ever fallen to our lots than those in 
connection with the Marines. 


bd 


The scenery along the banks of the 
Nashua is quite varied, and well worthy 
the pencil of an artist. After safely leaving 
our moorings we head up stream through 
the most thickly settled portion of our manu- 
facturing city, which is passed after about 
one mile’s ride, when a_ beautiful little 
island is reached, whose entire area will 
not exceed two acres, while upon one side 
the banks arise precipitously to the height 
of a hundred feet, adorned with birches, 
pines, and maples, which, in the fall, after 
the early frosts, is the very picture of 
beauty. Off the shore of Elephant Island, 
where the water is quiet, white lilies are 
often found. Another mile brings us to 
Marie Spring, where cool, sparkling water 
may be found at any time; there we make 
our lemonade, and does it not refresh us? 
How pleasant it is to think of the many 
visits we have made to this spot, and now 
we flee from the past fora moment in the 
happy anticipation of many more to come. 
for we do enjoy water-bicycling! Stil! 
farther up stream, and the heights are dis- 
placed by low and alluvial meadow land. 
full of singing-birds, which makes nature 
all about us happy. So the scene con- 
stantly changes, and little of man’s handi- 
work greets the eye on all this trip; but 
charming nature is laid out to our admir- 
ing gaze as she was originally created in 
this ‘* Switzerland of America,” which we 
know would please you, dear WHEELMAN. 

At about one-half mile from Mine Falls 
navigation ceases, and should you care to 
travel this distance — four and one-half 
miles from our moorings — nice picnic- 
grounds await your arrival. There never 
was created a spot more tempting for the 
consumption of watermelons and glassed 
jellies; and are you in the least surprised 
that, as these thoughts pass through our 
mind by night, we long for the pleasant 
summer days? 

Quite a chapter of surprises might be 
written from our exploring experiences ; 
first of all we would mention our astonish- 
ment on one occasion, after landing on 
Adams Island, safely mooring our boats, 
to find it too small for our accommodations, 
when we had anticipated a little Garden 
of Eden. Another surprise to us is, that 
we do not oftener enjoy the delights of 
lunching under the Falls, on the flinty 
rocks, with such a fine landscape all about 
us. Sometimes, however, o¢hers were sur- 
prised ; and here we vividly recall our fear, 
as, solitary and alone, we had sailed about 
two miles up stream one sunny July after- 
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noon, when suddenly we came upon what 
we chose to term a party of nymphs 
disporting themselves in the cooling waves. 
We sounded the bell to reverse engine, and 
backed out as quietly as possible; but the 
fair naiads were already alarmed, and van- 
ished where only their master, Neptune, 
could tell. Boating parties have been 
surprised in quiet, shady nooks! 

Our visitors, too, find fun when they can 
but stop with us long enough, and the 
noble consul, L.A.W.. of Leominster, 
Mass.. alarmed us all by his boldness. 
Leaving the moorings he aimed straight 
for a dangerous point, until our repeated 
calls warned him. We feared for him as 
well as the League. Our Marbleheaders 
thought her a ‘natty little craft,” as she 
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lay quietly under cover, this being the 
‘“*Portsmouth”; the ‘‘ Nashua” at that 
time being condemned by our local gov- 
ernment inspector, no charter could be 
secured, so that she was in the stocks 
awaiting repairs; both are now stauncher 
than ever. 

Our second marine ride at Portsmouth 
was upon the occasion of the formation of 
the L.N.H.W., and there we took to the 
tide with a perseverance that called forth 
the remarks of local writers. We surely 
thought we were going pretty rapidly 
against the current out, and then against it 
back it seemed like the Gulf Stream. 

The old clock strikes two, and we drop 
away to sweet sleep. 


W. 


V. Gilman. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A PAPER IN * GOOD 

I PROCEED even now with some de- 
gree of hesitation; for so many improve- 
ments in the construction of the tricycle 
are being daily made that it seems impossi- 
ble ever to be on a level with the skill of 
the inventor. : So it becomes 
hazardous to advise, and it is with the dis- 
tinct understanding that any advice I may 
give is provisional in character that I shall 
undertake to advise at all. I shall, in the 
effort of to-day, keep to general princi- 
ples, and I certainly shall not show the bad 
taste of referring to or recommending any 
one particular machine. 

There are two classes of tricycles now 
in the market: the one is called the single, 
the other the double driver. The single- 
driver has usually its steering-wheel behind, 
and has one driving-wheel only. That is 
to say, the motion given by the rider acts 
merely on one wheel. The single wheel 
that is driven moves the other, which is a 
dummy, with it. In the double-driver 
both wheels act under the motion supplied 
by the driver. Both wheels drive, 
but, in turning, one wheel compensates the 
other, so that one becomes a pivot while 
the other drives until the requisite turn is 
made, and then, the straight line being 
again obtained, the two wheels progress 
equally, or practically equally, together. 
In the double-driver the steering-wheel is, 
as a rule, placed in front. 

In so far as steadiness of action is con- 
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cerned, in so far as equality of work 1s 
concerned, in so far as saving of labor is 
concerned, and in so far as good and steady 
steering is concerned, there cannot, I think, 
be two opinions as to the merits of the two 
kinds of tricycle. The double-driver has 
advantages on every point. 

The first word of advice I would offer, 
therefore, to every rider who is hesitating 
on this question of selection of a tricycle, 
is, buy a double-driver. 

I have said that with the double-driving 
machine the steering-wheel is usually placed 
in front, and, generally, the front-steering 
plan is as decidedly best as the double- 
driving plan is. But there are other mat- 
ters to be thought of besides these. With 
the back-steering wheel the rider is never 
quite sure how he is steering; he cannot 
direct himself with precision over obstacles 
which are in the way; in plain words, he 
cannot see his guiding, and he cannot be 
satisfactorily sure. Again, in going down- 
hill with a back-steering wheel, the tenden- 
cy of the back wheel is to rise or kick up, 
which is very unpleasant, and which once 
well-nigh gave me a serious accident. 

When, however, the wheel is in front of 
the driver, he is master at all times of the 
situation as fully as he can hope to be. He 
sees every little obstacle that lies in his 
way, and, with a few days’ practice, he 
learns to steer away from every obstacle 
with a precision which becomes an auto- 
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matic performance; while in going down- 
hill the weight of his body, through his 
feet, which usually are resting upon the 
front wheel, presses on that wheel, and 
makes the governance of the machine in- 
finitely more perfect than if the machine 
were on a kind of balance, as it is when 
the steering is at the back. 

For these reasons I have no hesitation 
in recommending the tricycle rider, be it 
a lady or a gentlemen, to get a front 
stecrer. 

To this rule the only exceptions are those 
machines in which the driving-wheels are 
the steering-wheels, or in which two side- 
wheels are the steering-wheels. Such tri- 
cycles are in their way excellent, though 
differing from the ordinary front-steerers. 

There are diflerent kinds of brakes on 
different machines, but the two in ordinary 
use are the spoon-brake and band-brake. 

The spoon-brake is most common on 
single-driving tricycles, the band-brake on 
double-drivers. The spoon-brake is one in 
which two pieces of curved metal are 
placedover the wheels, one spoon over each 
wheel. The rider, having these ** spoons ” 
under his command by a lever, can bring 
them to press with more or less of firmness 
over the wheels, and so can control the 
speed at will. In most instances the force 
exerted by the hand, through the lever, in 
checking speed, has to be maintained by 
the rider all the time; but recently the 
Zephyr tricycle-makers have introduced a 
very ingenious catch, which takes off the 
strain from the hand, and enables the rider 
to keep the machine at any pace which he 
may choose. It is not to be assumed that 
this catch takes the actual place of the hand, 
and that when it is set the hand may be off 
guard. It may not. It should still be on 
the lever, ready to act at a moment’s notice ; 
but the catch is valuable in that it saves a 
great deal of what, in a long descent, is a 
hard labor for the rider to keep up by his 
own continued effort. Moreover, it is use- 
ful in saving the muscles of the hand and 
arm from cramp, an affection which is act- 
ually disabling when it occurs, which is 
of rather frequent occurrence with some 
riders, and which may happen in the most 
unexpected manner to any rider who is a 
little out of health. Hence the catch is a 
safety. It can be adapted to a band-brake 
as well as to a spoon-brake. 

The band-brake is different from the 
spoon, in that it acts by means of a steel 
band, which works round a drum connected 
with the axle of one of the driving-wheels. 
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We are, I believe, indebted to the late Mr. 
Starley for this improvement also. The 
brake is governed by a lever, and the long 
and powerful lever which Mr. Starley fitted 
is very efficient. He put it, I often’ feel 
when I am working it, a little out of con- 
venient reach; but it is so safe and so deli- 
cately manageable when it is once in the 
hand, that this objection is overbalanced by 
the advantages it offers. The lever tight- 
ens the band on the drum, and the speed is 
checked as easily as that of a well-trained 
horse by the rein. When in proper trim 
the band-brake is so firm and powerful, it 
is absolutely reliable, and it keeps in excel- 
lent order foralongtime. . . . 

I, therefore, as a third instruction to the 
would-be tricycle-rider, say, select a ma- 
chine possessing the band-brake. 

. .  Itis obvious, at once, to all that the 
revolution of the driving-wheels— the steer- 
ing-wheel in front or back of the machine 
having no part in the driving at all — must 
be determined by the action of the feet on 
the treadles. But the revolution differs ac- 
cording to the gearing. If the machine be 
so constructed that one revolution of the 
treadles causes one revolution of the driv- 
ing-wheels, the gearing is said to be 
‘* level.” If one revolution of the treadles 
causes the driving wheel or wheels to turn 
more than once, the machine is said to be 
‘*geared up.” If the arrangement is such 
that more than one revolution of the 
treadles is required to give the driving 
wheel or wheels one revolution; if, for 
instance, it is required to make six revolu- 
tions of the treadle in order to obtain five 
revolutions of the driver or drivers, then 
the machine is said to be ‘* geared down. ” 

By these modifications in the process of 
gearing, small wheels can be made to do 
the speed of large ones, if the worker puts 
more force into his work. Thus, a thirty- 
inch wheel on a machine which I had 
made was geared up to fifty-six, while a 
fifty-two inch wheel in another machine 
which I had ridden was geared down. to 
forty-four. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different machines are special. 
The machine which is geared up gains in 
speed on level ground, but does not climb 
with ease. The machine which is geared 
down loses speed, comparatively, on level 
ground, but climbs well. The geared-up 
machine calls, comparatively, for a slow or 
stronger stroke on the treadles ; the machine 
that is geared down requires, comparative- 
ly, a quick and lighter stroke. 

At one time I thought that a tricycle 
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with a moderately small wheel, geared up, 
say, from forty to fifty-two, would be best 
for persons who had passed their youth, 
and who wished to work with leisured 
rapidity of the limbs but with full force. 
I thought also that riders who were very 
heavy in bodily weight would find advan- 
tage in a geared- up machine. But after 
trying all round, and studying carefully the 
effects of roads of different kinds in this 
country, I have come to the conclusion 
that, taking it all in all, a machine having 
wheels of moderate size and geared level, 
is, for every practical purpose apart from 
racing and such-like competitive objects, 
the best. 

I submit, then, as a fourth recommen- 
dation, that the intending rider shall select 
a machine with a forty-six-inch wheel if it 
be for a gentleman, and a forty-four if it be 
for a lady ; and that the gearing is level. 

Some tricycles are furnished with a seat, 
others with a saddle. At first the seat was 
in general use ; but now the saddle is taking 
the first place, and many excellent improve- 
ments are being made in it. The saddle 
with the double spring, called the Arab, is 
excellent, and the suspension _ saddle, 
itself to the sitter, is also 
The advantages of the saddle 
over the seatare many. It enables the rider 
to sit well ‘‘ over his work”; that is to 
say, he so sits that his feet come down 
directly, or nearly directly, over the treadles, 
by which means he can bring all his weight 
as well as his muscular power to bear on 
his work, —a matter of great moment, since 
the motion so obtained resembles closely 
the act of walking, the perfection of action 
on the tricycle. The saddle, moreover, 
leaves the lower limbs free for action, and, 
best of all, it prevents the body from 
slipping forward,—a result on the seat 
which to young ric ders i is of itself almost suffi- 
cient to check good-will for the exercise. 

For different riders the shape of the sad- 
dle may vary to a certain extent. I likea 
rather long and narrow saddle. Others find 
one rather broad at the base most conven- 
ient. “Some prefer to have a light support 
at the back of the saddle. just to catch the 
back of the rider, and this has its value; 
but, up to the present time, the support 
thus supplied has always been placed too 
low by a distance of at least three inches. 

The saddle should be so planned 
as to be freely adjustable ; movable, that is 
to say, so as to suit the rider to the treadles 
of the machine. Each rider will find for 
himself what is the most convenient height 


which moulds 
very good. 
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of the saddle, and, as no two riders find the 
same distance comfortable, the focus, if I 
may use a word in comparison, must be 
found in every case. When it is found it 
should be kept carefully marked, for good 
riding depends upon it. o - 

A fifth recommendation, then, is: That 
the tricycles should be furnished with a 
saddle; that the saddle should be mounted 
on a thoroughly good and easy spring; 
and that it should be readily and safely 
adjustable. 

On each side of the tricycle are the 
handles by which the rider steadies himself 
and steers. In almost every form of ma- 
chine the steering-handle is onthe right side ; 
the fixed handle on the left, or brake-side, 
being what we call the steadying-handle, 
and, in fact,a fixture. By this plan the right 
hand of the rider is at all times occupied. 
It never leaves the steering-handle, and, on 
the whole, this is the safest; for although 
it prevents the use of the right hand for the 
purpose of saluting a friend or other pur- 
pose, from which there is some inconven- 
ience, still the practised hand is the safest 
steerer and the firmest to have constantly 
in use. 

The structure and size of the handles are 
points to be remembered. For structure 
buffalo horn is preferable, I think, to any- 
thing else. For size, care should be taken 
that it is full size, for a small handle causes 
the hand to get cramped. The handles 
should be so large that the tips of the fingers 
do but just meet the palm of the hand when 
grasped firmly. The handles, like the sad- 
dle, should be adjustable, and Iam of opinion 
that the range of adjustment should be 
very much greater than is now allowed. 
The idea hitherto has been that the handles 
should be placed as -low as possible, in 
order toenable the rider to pull by them with 
all his power, when he is climbing a hill or 
overcoming some other similar difficulty. 
This is a mistake in which an occasional 
advantage is provided for, to the loss of 
other advantages which are always in de- 
mand. To ride comfortably the hands 
should be permitted to rest on the handles, 
and to bear at times slightly upon them ; to 
mount the saddle readily, the handles should 
be high enough to give a good purchase ; 
for both of which intentions it is necessary 
to have the handles well raised. . 

The sixth instruction, then, runs as fol- 
lows: Have the handles of the tricycle of 
good size; of horn for the material of 
them; adjustable, with a free range of 
adjustment; and ranged so as to allow the 
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hands to rest on them, and at pleasure 
support some part of the weight of the 
body from the saddle. 

The pieces of the tricycle on which the 
feet rest when working are usually called 
the pedals. The strongest pedals are those 
which form part of the frame, for by them 
the rider can get on and off, and need not 
fear about straining them. The most con- 
venient are those which simply stand out 
from an independent crank ata right angle. 
The last are, perhaps, most desirable ; but 
when they are selected, a step, indepen- 
dent of them, is wanted by which to mount 
into the saddle, so that in mounting the 
weight of the body may not injure them at 
their connection withthe bar on which they 
rotate. 

Tae pedals should be adjustable, for by 
having them so, they not only can be 
changed to suit different riders of the ma- 
chine, but the same rider can change then: 
with effect, to meet the requirements of 
different parts of the country. He can 
lengthen them for hill travelling, shorten 
them for level roads. The best surface of 
pedal, for the foot, is grooved vulcanized 
caoutchouc. The toothed iron pedal. called 


the rat-trap, is not bad, but for all travel- 
ling, and all varieties of shoe and boot, the 


caoutchouc is better. 

There are two kinds of motion connected 
wich the pedal movement, the lever and the 
rotary. With the lever the rider produces 
motion by downward pressure; and the 
motions of his feet are up-and-down motions. 
With the rotary motion the feet turn a 
crank so that the motion is rotary. The 
rotary motion is now all the fashion, and I 
do not wonder at it, for there is everything 
to be said in favorof it. I have, however, 
I confess, seen some excellent work done 
with the lever. I have the pleasure of the 
friendship of a medical confrere. who 
sometimes rides out with me, and who 
works a lever machine with admirable skill 
and effect. I should not like to be obliged 
to race him, for he would certainly beat 
me either at a long ora short distance. 

Respecting the pedal, then, I recom- 
mend that it be adjustable and surfaced 
with rough caoutchouc. I also recommend 
the rotary-action. 

In all the front-steering tricycles — or in 
nearly all —there is in front of the wheel a 
bar on which the feet can rest in going 
down hill. This is of great service, for by 
means of the rest the body is sitting as ina 
chair, and spins along without work in a 
manner that is most delightful. More at- 
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tention than has yet been given is called for 
respecting the foot-rest. In the first ma- 
chine I had that was supplied with it, it 
was a rod of iron, not half an inch in 
diameter, on which the feet balanced but 
did not rest, and which gave pain to the 
feet even when the boots were fitted with 
thick soles. I have had this replaced by a 
flat bar, roughened on the surface. and set 
wt a slight angle, and this is much Letter. 
I am, however, not yet satisfied. There is 
great vibration through the feet from a bar 
that will not yield in the least degree, and 
that vibration is not merely unpleasant. 
but is tiring to the limbs. It is also painful 
to have to keep the feet always at one 
angle. What we require here, as an im- 
provement, is a rest with a spring or pad 
to prevent vibration, and furnished with 
means for a little rotation. so that the feet 
may slightly change their position at will. 
I do not put this suggestion in the form of 
a recommendation to the purchaser of a 
tricycle, because he may not be able to find 
a machine in which it has been adopted, 
but I throw it out asa proposition to the 
makers, and as deserving of their utten- 
tion. 

In the first machines the exiles of all the 
wheels were simply on plain bearings. 
Now an old piece of mechanism has been 
readopted to reduce the friction between the 
axle and the bearing surface. Ina case be- 
tween the axle and its surrounding metal 
there is interposed a series of small stecl 
balls, on which the wheel revolves. I 
notice that objections of a theoretical kind — 
into the merits of which this is not the place 
or time for me to enter — have been made 
to ball-bearings. But I venture at once to 
say that, practically, they are of the greatest 
service, and that there is no comparison in 
riding a machine furnished with ball-bear- 
ings and one that is not furnished with 
them; and the next recommendation | 
would offer is : — 

In purchasing a tricycle have every 
wheel and the pedals fitted with ball- 
bearings. m 

There are one or two more points. 
however, to which I would call their atten- 
tion, and I will take them in order : — 

1. Try to get lightness combined with 
strength. The weight of a safe tricycle fo: 
a man even of fifteen stone need not, I am 
sure, exceed seventy-five pounds weight. 
If it is over eighty, it is over-weight, and 
is forcing its rider to drive several extra 
pounds to no purpose. 

2. Have the machine constructed so that 
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it shall give sufficient width between the 
handles to enable you to sit with perfect 
comfort and without any friction of the 
limbs against the handles. 

a Ha ive the bright parts of the machine, 
such as the cranks ‘and hubs, nickel-plated ; 
the rest of the machine enamelled — black, 
or according to taste. 

4. Have the best workmanship you can 
get, and by all means do not let the cost of 
an extra guinea or two lead you to purchase 
an inferior machine. 

5. Take care to have two good lamps. 
Have them fixed so that you can see along 
the road for a good distance ; have them ofa 
kind that they can easily be kept clean and 
trimmed; and have them so fixed on the 
machine that they can be quickly lighted. 

6. Have a stop bell, as well as a gong or 
alarum, attached to the machine on the left- 
hand side, and convenient to the hand. 

7. Have a light but strong fourth wheel 
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UNDER this heading we naturally find 
involved all of the elements of mechanics 
appertaining to strength of material. where- 
in the present finely developed outlines of 
our wheel stand out so charmingly con- 
structed and blended in form as to meet 
with approval the educated eye of the most 
critical connoisseur, who strides its saddle 
out of pure love for the pleasure it gives him 
in realizing that he is master of one of the 
noblest and most refined of athletic sports. 

Thus far the coefficient of safety, as 
discussed, has been confined to the degrees 
of safety arising from rake, the mechanical 
force dev eloped by different velocities, and 
the Joss of weight-force as an element of 
propulsion. Combined with these we find 
closely allied, the Zimit of safety in curve 
or circle riding. the tensile strength of 
the hollow perch, forks, and steering-head ; 
also the longitudinal vibration arising 
from a suddenly diminished velocity sub- 
ject to any cause. 

Taking the three latter conditions in the 
order in which named, we _ have, first, 
limit of circle, or curve-riding. The con- 
ditions are as follows: Having weight of 
wheel and rider given, with what velocities 
can he safely turn a given curve? Also, 
does the radius of curvature virtually limit 
the rate of speed? 
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at the back of the machine, not to touch the 
ground, but to give support if the machine 
should tilt backwards. . 

g. Provide yourself with a ‘good pouch 
for holding all necessary tools that may be 
wanted for the adjustment of the machine. 
during travelling. 

10. Be sure to carry a good supply. of 
machine oil, and insist that the openings of 
the lubricators close with a spring, not with 
a screw. See on all occasions that the little 
openings from the lubricators into the sock 
ets of the wheel are free. . . . 

12. If a sociable or double tricycle be 
under purchase give preference to a double 
driver, and in all respects follow rules above 
stated on the single tricycle. 

In conclusion, use all your influence to 
persuade the manufacturers of tricycles of 
every kind to put india-rubber into all parts 
of the machine, where it can be introduced, 
for the purpose of lessening vibration. 


Il. 


By velocity, a certain mechanical force is 
developed, as shown in table ‘* A,” Vol. I, 
No. 5, page 358, of THE WHEELMAN. 

As the velocity of the wheel in turning 
a curve develops a certain amount of 
centrifugal force, it thereby decreases the 
action of the force of gravity ; and, in order 
to overcome the tendency to pursue a 
straight line which is tangent to any point 
of the curve described, the wheel and rider 
are controlled by friction and his incline 
towards the centre of the curve, making a 
given angle with the plane on which he 
moves. The angle of incline is measured 
by the arc to the normal. 

His coefficient of friction also governs 
his velocity, and, coxseguently, the co- 
efficient of safety. 

The friction remains constant to a certain 
angle of incline of wheel and rider, or until 
the centrifugal force exceeds it, when 
the coefficient of safety becomes zero, 
and wheel and rider are precipitated to 
earth. 

From the law governing ceztral forces 
we know that in equal circles the forces 
are inversely as the squares of the times of 
revolution ; i.e., the centrifugal force of 
a wheel and rider making ten revolutions 
per minute in a circle of twenty feet in 
diameter tis four timesas great as the 
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centrifugal force of the same body mak- 
ing five revolutions per minute in the 
same circle. 

Let us demonstrate this and see what 
results we obtain for the bicycler :— 





a = 10747 





Tic. I. 
The formula for centrifugal force is— 
Ponte 


7X 82.166 

In Figure 1 we have V= velocity in feet 
per second; W=weight of wheel and 
rider = 200 lbs.; r=radius of curve 
= 10 feet. In ten revolutions per minute 
the wheel passes over a space represented 
by 2 2 r X 10’ = 628.32 feet of space, or 
a velocity of 10.47 feet per second. Hence, 
by substitution in the formula, we have — 
__ (10.47)? X 200 __ es 
— 10 X 32.166 a 
2 log. 10.47 +- log. 200 2.03990-+- 2.30103 _ 

log. 10-+ log. 32.166 1.00000-+- 1.507407 


434093 = 1.53363, or P== 68.26 Ibs., 
2.50704 


P 





which is the centrifugal force for ten revo- 
lutions per minute in a circle twenty feet 
in diameter. Now, by the law governing 
central forces, with but five revolutions per 
minute in the same circle, the centrifugal 
force of wheel and rider should. only be 
one-fourth of 68.16, or 170.4 lbs. 
Substituting in the formula, we have — 


(5.236)* X 200 
10 X 32.166 
2 log. 5.236 +- log. 200 __ 1.43800 -++- 2.30103 
log. 10 + log. 32.166 1.00000 + 1.50740 
1.23163, or P = 17.046 pounds, Q.E.D. 


P= ; or Leg. P= 


As the friction of the rubber tire governs 
the ‘initial velocity in curvilineal motion, it 
becomes necessary to determine what va!ue 
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it has for different weights of wheel and 
rider. 

From a series of experiments which | 
made at the Laboratory of Engineering 
with the rubber now used for bicycle tires, 
I determined its coefficient of friction upon 
different substances to approximate closely, 
as follows : — 


Coefficients of the Friction of Motion. 











Coeffi- 


Substances. ents, 


Remarks. 





Rubber on Wood .} .52 | Surfaces dry with tem- 
perature 60° Fahr. 
Surfaces dry with tem- 


perature 60° Fahr. 


Rubber on Metal .| .68 


Rubber on Smooth 
Flagging . . .| .78 | Surfaces dry with tem- 
perature 60° Fahr. 

Rubber on Asphalt- 
um... . .{ .82 | Surfaces dry with tem- 


perature 60° Fahr. 











As in the previous article, the weight of 
wheel will be taken at forty-five pounds 
average. Hence, column one, of Table 
“D,” gives weight of riders oly, as the 
weight of wheel is constant. Opposite the 
different weights of riders, tabulated for 
every ten pounds between one hundred 
and thirty and two hundred and twenty 
pounds, will be found the amount of fric- 
tion expressed in pounds which he pro- 
duces upon the different surfaces enume- 
rated at the head of columns. With the 
above coefficients of friction I have com- 
puted table ‘** D,” as follows : — 


Table D. Friction of Wheel and Rider on 
Surfaces. 





| FRICTICN IN PounpDs, 


On Asphal- 
tum Pave- 
ment, 


, | ¢,) |On Smooth 
OnW ood.|On Metal.| Flagging. 


WEIGHT OF 
RIDER 


130 lbs. 91.0 
140 “ 96.2 
150 101.4 
160 106.6 
170 111.8 
180 117.0 
190 122.2 
200 127.4 
210 132.6 
220 137.8 


143-5 
151.7 
159-9 
168.1 
176.3 
184.5 
192.7 
200.9 
209.1 
217.3 


183.3 
IQI.1 
198.9 
206.7 

















To determine the amount of friction for 
any intermediate weight of rider, as on 
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asphaltum, for instance, take, for ex- 
ample, one hundred and fifty-five pounds ; 
its ratio is one-half of the difference between 
one hundred and fifty and one hundred and 
sixty pounds, or five pounds in column 
one. In column five, opposite one hun- 
dred and fifty and one hundred and sixty 
pounds, respectively, is the friction 168.1 
and 159.9; one-half their difference is 4.1 
pounds, which, added to 519.9, 
gives 164.0 pounds friction, as 
required. In the same manner, 
the friction can be determined for 
any other intermediate weight 
of rider. 

Having now determined the 
friction due to different weights 
of riders, it only remains neces- 
sary to find the velocity which 
will produce the corresponding 
centrifugal force in pounds, 
then we have the limit of ve- 
Jocity in curve-riding. 

In turning curves the rider 
indulges in velocity, as a rule, 
only where the road-bed is com- 
posed of such substance as wood 
or asphaltum, or other equally 
homogeneous material. Hence, 
we will confine the analysis to 
these two substances, for deter- 
mining the limit of velocity on 
curves having a radii of ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty 
feet respectively. 

The formula for determining the limit of 
velocity in curvilineal motion is — 


W 

in which P = centrifugal force limited 
by friction of weight W., r= radius of 
curve, W= weight of wheel and rider 
= 175 pounds. From table ** D,” for one 
hundred and thirty pounds’ weight of rider, 
the corresponding friction on wood, in 
column two, is 91.0 pounds = P. Corre- 
sponding friction on asphaltum, in column 
five, is 143.5 pounds = Palso. Substitut- 
ing the value of P = 91.0 pounds, in the 
above formula, gives the limit of velocity, 
z, on wood pavement, for a radius of curve 
= 10 feet, 


z —// 91.0 xX 10 X 32.166 


solving, Log z 


— V su 
_ 2.24304 
i] “ 2.22340 = 1.11170, or z = 12.03 feet. 


22s —$—$— $$ 
VY log. g10. + log. 32.166 


log. 175 


See diagram 1. 
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For P = 143.5 pounds with radius o 
curve = 10 feet, the limit of velocity v, 
asphaltum pavement, is — 





. =[Y 143.5 X 10 X 32.166 
ess. 3 ; mibeeitD 

log. 1435. +- log. 32.166 4.66425 
log. 175 = 2.24304 

I = 1.21060, or v = 16.24 feet. 


solving, Log. v 





DIAGRAM lI. 


See diagram t. 
Diagram 1, of Curvilinear Motion. 
scale +5; inch = radius of 10 feet. 
v = limit of velocity in feet per second on asphal- 
tum. 
z = limit of velocity in feet per second on wood. 


In the same manner the velocities, v and z, 
of the other curves are determined by sub- 
stituting in the formule their respective 
values for r. As the friction increases in 
the same proportion to the weight of rider, 
the limit of velocity is constant for all 
weights, w, within their respective radii of 
curvature. Hence, all riders may safely 
attain the maximum velocity of the same 
curve. , 

Any bicycler can practically test these 
velocities, by laying out the diflerent curves 
with a line and piece of chalk; then ride 
on a single curve, having an observer to 
note the exact time in passing and return- 
ing to the same point of the curve. Then 
divide the number of feet in the circum- 
ference by the interval of time, which will 
give the velocity required. 
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By consulting the diagram of curvilin- 
ear motion, it will be seen that a maxi- 
mum velocity can be safely attained on 
asphaltum, with axy curve having a radius 
of more than fifty feet, also the velocity 
decreases with the curve of less radius. 

From careful measurements of a large 
number of the most important wheels in 
use, I findthe maximum arc through which 
the steering-head rev olves to be 64°, or 32° 
on each side of the vertical plane of the 
perch; see Diagram 2, in which S is the 
vertical centre of fro nt wheel; SB vertical 
plane of perch and front wheel when in 
line, the latter always tangent, at its centre, 
S, to its curve, SMH; T, the centre of the 
trail wheel turning its shortest curve, to 
which it isa7waystan gent ; ST, the horizon- 
tal distance between the centres of the front 
and trail wheel = 35’.45 for the fifty-six- 
inch wheel. Since the front wheel is al- 
ways tangent to its curve described, as at 
SB, and the distance between the centres 
of the front and trail wheel, ST, is also tan- 
gent to its curve at T, the radii of these two 
curves projected will meet in some point, as 
O, which will be the common centre of the 
two curves. 

By construction, SBT is a right angle; 
by definition, OSB and OTS, are right 
Angle 


angle at S and T, respectively. 
BST = 32° by measurement, hence OST 
= 90°— 32° = 58°. But the triangle, OTS, 
is right tangle at T, whence TOS = 90° 


DIAGRAM 2, 
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— 58° = 32°, and the two triangles, OTS 
and SBT, are similar. Therefore, the 
angle formed by the radii of the respective 
curves of the two wheels when describing 
their shortest curves is 32°; and, conse- 
quently, is a measure by its size of the 
horizontal distance, ST, between the two 
wheels, as ST is perpendicular to the 
radius, OT, of its curve, and represents the 
vertical plane of the perch and trail wheel 
passing through their centres. 

To determine the length of the radius. 
OS, of the smallest curve described by the 
front wheel, solve the right-angle triangle, 
OTS, as follows : — 
TS __ 357-45 
OS— OS 
.__ log. 35-45 __ 1-54952 __ 
Log. at ~ 3 320 9.72421 
66°.9= 1° 6" o== OS. 


sine SOT = whence OS = 3345 _ 45 





To determine the radius, OT, in the 
triangle, OTS : — 


35-45 
or 
log. 35°45 __ 1.54962 
log. tan. 32°° 9.79579 
56°.74= 4’ 8.74 == OT = radius of smallest pos- 
sible curve described by the trail-wheel. 


35” -45 


whence OT = ——— 
tan. 32°. 


Fan. SOT = 





Log. OT= ss a.ggses= 


From this analysis of practical data, the 
wheelman will observe that it is imprudent 
to attempt a curve of less than twelve feet 

in diameter, and then his speed 
must be limited to tex feet per 
second,—a fraction more than 
twice as fast as a brisk walk. 
Furthermore, this analysis 
proves that the trail-wheel, al- 
though rigidly connected to the 
hollow perch, has its pivot for 
motion of translation, zo¢ at zts 
centre, but at the steering-head, 
identical with that of the front 
wheel, while each are describ- 
ing independent curves at the 
same instant of time with their 
radii, which are tangent to the 
centre of their respective wheels, 
not tn coincidence, but sepa- 
rated by an angle, not only de- 
pendent upon the radii of the 
curves described, but which is 
also a measure of the diagonal 
motion of the trail-wheel, in 
attempting to follow zts curve, 
to which it is rigidly held in 
position by the hollow perch, 
and at the same time revolve 
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in the vertical plane of the latter with an 
average velocity 4.6 greater than the front 
wheel. 

These two motions, which are being per- 
formed at one and the same instant of time 
by the trail-wheel, give rise to an increased 
strain upon it, which accounts for its jamp- 
ing tendency and whir sounds, which may 
always be observed when standing close to 
the sharp curve of a passing bicycle. 

Tensile strain. —The tensile strain of 
the wheel is that force which is exerted to 


S. 875.3 Ibs. 
<---; 
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Example for fifty-four inch wheel. 
W =150 pounds; m= 10 inches; n= 22.15 inches; 
L= 32.15 inches. 

,___ 150 X 10 
Then T —_— 
pressure on bearings of trail-wheel. 
(See Table “ E.”) 
___ 150 X 22.15 

= 32-15 


= 46.66, or 46.7 pounds = 


= 103.3 pounds = pressure on 


steering-hecd. 


From the results given in table‘‘E,” it 
will be seen that the maximum strain upon 
the bearings of the 
trail-wheel is great 





273.2 Ibs. 





est for the forty-inch 
wheel, = 50.1 lbs., 
and a minimum for 
the  sixty-two-inch 
wheel = 30.2 lbs. ; 
anaverage decrease 
for each increasing 
size of wheel of 1.6 
Ibs., or .38 Per cent. 
in favor of the 
tratl-wheel of the 
sixty-two-inch over 
that of the forty- 
inch. The maxi- 
mum tensile strain 
upon the steering- 
head and _ front 
wheel is greatest for 
the sixty-two-inch 
wheel = 164.8 lbs., 
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produce separation of the fibres, of which 
it is composed ; the resistance of the fibres 
to separation is proportional to their num- 
ber, or to the area of the transverse section 
of which any ofits parts may be constructed. 

Let us first consider, under this head, the 
backbone, or hollow perch, of the wheel, 
and determine the disposition of the extra 
weight it has to carry, relative to tensile 
strain. In order to favor this analysis, I 
have compiled the following authentic table 
of tensile strain, for the different weight of 
all riders, ranging between one hundred 
and twenty and two hundred and twenty 
pounds, and for all sizes of wheels between 
the forty and sixty-two inch : — 

Formule. 

_ WXm 


(= 
L 


ant T= 


= pressure upon bearings of trail-wheel, 

WXn P 

—j, = Pressure upon steering-head, 
and W= weight of riders. 

n= horizontal distance of W, from bearings of trail- 
wheel. 

m= horizontal distance of W from steering-head. 

i.=horizontal distance between ends of support of 
the hollow perch. 


and a minimun for 
the forty-inch wheel = 128.3 lbs., an aver- 
age tncrease for each increasing size of 
wheel of 3.0 Ibs. ; or a percentage of 28 per 
cent. loss for the sixty-two-inch wheel. 
Having now determined the proportion of 
tensile strain upon each end of the perch, 
arising only from the weight of the rider, 
without motion, let us see what effect 
would be produced by suddenly suspending 
differently developed velocities. 

Take, for example, weight of rider one 
hundred and sixty pounds for the fifty-four- 
inch wheel; the tensile strain at steering- 
head end of perch is one hundred and ten 
Ibs.; at the bearings of the trail-wheel, 
fifty lbs. ;‘see table ‘‘ E.” Zhe proportion of 
strain at each end ts as 1 to 3.2. From 
table ‘* A,” Vol. 1, No. 5, page 358, the 
mechanical force developed for a velocity 
of ten feet per second is 318.3 lbs.; at a 
velocity of twenty feet per second, 1,273.2 
Ibs. ; at a velocity of thirty feet per second, 
2,864.7 Ibs. Using the above proportion of 
I to 3.2 for this size wheel, we have, for a 
velocity of 
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Lbs. 

10 ft. per sec. tensile strain on steering-head— 218.8 
20 * ‘ “ “ oT cd 875 3 
2 is “ =51,969.5 
10 “ ‘rear fork-bearings== 99.5 
20 “ “ “ = 299 
“e “ce — 895.2 


“ ‘ ‘“ 
30 — 


“ 


In the same manner it may be determined 
for any other weight of rider and wheel. 
This tensile strain, as determined, includes 
the weight of wheel. These results may 
be graphically shown, as in Diagram 3, in 
which CS represents the front forks; S, 
stecring-head; SP, horizontal distance 
between the bearings; and T, rear fork- 
bearings. 

For a velocity of twenty feet per second 
the tensile strain is distributed, as in the 
diagram, with the ceztre of momentum at 
the point where line of impact falls on 
ST; which also locates the line of impact 
in longitudinal vibration of the perch upon 
the wheel at x, as the resultant of a sud- 
denly checked velocity, caused by the front 
wheel meeting an obstacle. This condition 
does not necessarily involve ‘* headers,” but 
the point of impact, at its centre, may fre- 
quently be observed upon different wheels, 
after a ride over a stretch of rough road, at 
a fair speed. By using both the Hodgkin- 
son and Fairbairn formule, I find the ratio 
of the ¢ransverse strength of the hollow 
cylindrical and elliptical perches to resist 
tensile strain to be as 1.12 to I, respec- 
tively. 

In the elliptical form of perch the trans- 
verse strength in the line of the two diam- 
eters is to cach other as 1. to 0,613; see 
Figure 2, which shows the largest section of 
this perch full size, in which TT = 1.54 
=transverse axis, and CC=1".2 = con- 
jugate axis. If the transverse diameter, TT, 
will resist a force of 7,060 Ibs. tensile 
strain, the conjugate diameter will resist a 
tensile strain of 4327.8 lbs., while the 
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cylindrical perch resists in all directions 
a tensile strain of 7,884 lbs. 

Hence, the case in which the perch 
impinges upon the front wheel, while rid- 
ing, does not reasonably appear to be 
the result of undue strain upon the former, 





but undoubtedly is due to looseness of the 
spindle in the steering-head and bearings 
of the front forks. 

Conditions, however, may be involved 
in which the power developed by the 
leverage of several forces, in case of acci- 
dent under high velocities, produces rupt- 
ures of the hollow perch, which at first 
sight would seem almost incredible were 
it not possible for the thoughtful to apply 
the crucible test of mechanical analysis to 
our silent beauty of steel. 

By an interchange of views upon this 
subject, as masters of the wheel, we become 
its intelligent advocate, and are led thereby 
to lay aside many prejudices which were 
without foundation, while uniting ourselves 
more closely in a bond of brotherhood, 
which will strengthen our cause, and give 
a greater impetus io the indulgence in this 
manly pastime, which now ranks as the 
prince of all health-giving sports. 


F. F. Drake, President L.1. W. 
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CHAPTER XIX. — TOURING. 
‘Ir seems to me that we are losing 
sight of the fact that we are artists,” said 
Miss Madder to Mr. Ehrlebach one even- 
ing about a weck later, during one of his 
ills. 
‘*We, with a capital ‘W,’” laughed 
Miss Larkin, mimicking Rose’s conscious 


air. 
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‘¢ Well, Mr. Ehrlebach is, anyway, and 
he ought to be doing some grave artistic 
studying.” 

‘¢T am,” said Ehrlebach. 

‘¢ What?” queried Miss Madder, in a 
tone of scorn. 

‘*T am studying the ‘ portrait of a lady.’ 
I am going to paint it when my spirit is so 
full of my inspiration that I shall do some- 
thing wonderful.” 
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‘¢ You talk enigmas, mynherr.” 
‘¢ Do I, Miss Larkin?” 
replied Miss Larkin, 


” 


“¢T don’t know, 
with great astuteness. 

‘¢ You certainly do,” said Rose. ‘At all 
events I feel lazy, and as if I weren’t im- 
proving my opportunities. You have been 
awfully good, instructing my taste in all the 
galleries; but I feel as though I ought to 
put some of my new notions into practice.” 

‘* What are you going to do ?” 

‘* Follow my master.” 

‘* Rose!” cried Kate, reprovingly. 

‘¢ What is it?” 

“Who?” 

‘‘ Turner, of course. Did you think I 
was going to take anybody else for a pat- 
tern?” 

‘*Oh!” said Miss Larkin; then, very 
soon, — 

‘© When 
Rose?” 

‘¢T don’t know; when are we?’ 

‘¢ Let us go to-morrow.” 

‘¢ What a sudden young lady you are, 
Miss Larkin!” quoth Mr. Ehrlebach. 
‘¢May I go, too?” 

‘‘T wish you could,” interrupted Rose, 
thinking with a misgiving of that midnight 
misery of her friend, and seeing with quick 
womanliness an apparent path out of all 
intricacies; ‘* but I think we shall have to 
tell you good-by when we quit London. 
We can’t afford to engage you as courier, 
and that is the only way it would do to 
take you along.” 

‘¢’'True, Madame Le Brun. Your wis- 
dom is beyond your years. When shall 
you be in Heidelberg, Miss Larkin?” 

‘*Tf we start to-morrow,” mused Kate, 
‘* we shall spend a day in Cologne, a day 
in Bonn ” — 

‘+ Then our long foot-journey from Bonn 
to Bingen will take a fortnight at least,” 
interposed Rose. 

**Oh, I have given that up,” said Miss 
Larkin. 

** Well, I do think European plans of 
travel are the most elastic things I ever 
heard of,” cried Rose. ‘* Mr. Ehrlebach, 
when are you going to Scotland?” 

‘* Next summer, if I live,” returned the 
German, placidly. 

‘* There is one comfort, anyway, Miss 
Larkin, if we hurry up, couldn’t we get to 
Carlsruhe by the time of the royal wed- 
ding? I should like to see a few princesses 
and kingly folks. I wish you would come 
and explain them to us as you do pictures. 
Won't you, Mr. Ehrlebach?” 


are we going to Germany, 


’ 
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‘** Rose!” cried Kate again. 

‘* Well, I do wish it; and I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t say so. It would be lovely ; 
and if Mr. Ehrlebach should happen to 
come to Carlsruhe at that time, why, no- 
body would be to blame for the coinci- 
dence.” 

**T should like it so much. I was going 
to ask you to let me see you in Heidelberg, 
and I might be of service to you in Carls- 
ruhe.” 

So saying Mr. Ehrlebach took his hat 
and departed from the Bloomsbury board- 
ing-house. 

‘*T am glad Madame Morena is safe in 
New York,” said Miss Larkin. 

‘*' Yes, I saw on the bulletin to-day that 
her ship is in,” said Rose, wondering at 
Miss Larkin’s irrelevance. 

Presently, — 

‘*¢ Miss Larkin, shall you be glad to see 
Mr. Ehrlebach in Germany ?” 

Kate was silent for a moment. 

‘* For your sake I shall be, my dear.” 

‘* But for your own?” 

‘** You are a very sentimental, imaginative 
girl, Rose.” 

And _ Rose as usual consoled herself by 
writing a long letter to her mother. 

Mr. Alden behaved very singularly 
when Rose told him that she and Miss 
Larkin were going shortly to Germany. 
Their landlady was in the drawing-room 
when Rose made the announcement, and 
Mr. Alden said nothing in words, but 
bestowed upon Miss Madder a look which 
he intended to appear as one of adoring 
entreaty. 

‘* What a very sheepish air Mr. Alden 
has at times,” observed Miss Madder, in 
private to her companion. And she went 
away from London without a shadow more 
of regret than that for the young man, who 
for nearly six months thereafter treasured 
zealously a little, blue Irish silk glove, and 
the memory of a sunny, tricycling expedi- 
tion. 

Miss Larkin and Rose found the Carls- 
ruhe hotels crowded to overflowing when, 
a day or two before the marriage of the 
Princess Victoria, they arrived in that 
grand Duchy capital. They drove wearily 
about from inn to inn, only to receive the 
same reply, ‘* No rooms left.” 

‘* We'd better go back to Heidelberg, and 
give up the wedding /é¢e,” said Kate. 

*¢ Yes, but I want to see Mr. Ehrlebach, 
and he will be here to-morrow,” objected 
Rose. 

wae be in too,” 


will Heidelberg, 
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thought Miss Larkin in the inmost seclusion 
of her mind. But she said nothing, faith- 
fully refraining from questioning Rose 
upon- her superior knowledge of Mr. 
Ehrlebach’s dates. 

Rose pulled a letter from her pocket, 
with a sudden illumination of countenance. 

‘*Mr. Ehrlebach is our good angel,” 
she cried. ‘* See here! I didn’t think about 
it, glancing through his letter in such a 
hurry.” 

‘* You didn’t tell me one of your letters 
was from Mr. Ehrlebach,” suggested Miss 
Larkin. 

‘¢T couldn’t in the post-office, and here 
is one from Hugh, too, and one from 
mamma. Did she write to you?” 

‘Yes; what does Mr. Ehrlebach say?” 

‘¢¢T hope that you will see my friend, 
Frau Hirschman, in Carlsruhe. She lives 
in the’ Schloss-Platz, and might have a 
room where you would be more com- 
fortable than at a hotel—’” 

‘¢ Go to the Schloss-Platz, driver,’ 
Kate, in German, interrupting Rose. 

Frau Hirschman proved to be a sweet 
little Englishwoman, the widow of a Ger- 
man officer, and her heart warmed at once 
to the Americans. 


> 


cried 


‘**T shall be very glad to have you here. 


[ have wished to let one of my rooms 
during the fé¢e, and I can use the money 
easily,” she said, pointing to the bevy of 
bright-eyed little lads and lasses crowding 
about her. 

‘*Mr. Ehrlebach was a travelling ac- 
quaintance, you tell me, and recommended 
you to come to me? He stayed here 
several weeks at one time, some years ago, 
and has written me now and then since.” 

‘* He is coming to the féte,” said Rose. 
Frau Hirschman looked a little bit sur- 
prised. Rose began blushing, and Kate, 
for the first time in weeks, wished, with a 
decided feeling of vexation, that Rose had 
never heard of the German artist. Frau 
Hirschman asked no questions, however, 
being an Englishwoman, and proceeded to 
make her guests comfortable with hospi- 
table haste. 

‘“* Atall events, Mr. Ehrlebach will know 
where to find her,” thought Kate, in bitter 
reflection, as she sat idly by her window 
while Rose dozed on the little sofa in the 
corner, resting. ** I never saw asnan more 
wrapped up in a fancy, and it would be use- 
less to try to escape him. If I didn’t be- 
lieve in him so heartily I would take Rose 
home to-morrow. And she is so un- 
conscious ! Pshaw ! I think a woman always 
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knows long before he says it if a man cares 
for her. Rose’s eyes will open pretty soon, 
I doubt not. A woman always knows.” 

With this mental elaboration of a theory 
Miss Larkin lifted her window in haste 
and leaned out of it with the eagerness of 
a school-girl. 

For a bicycle had just rolled into the 
Schloss-Platz, and its rider was nodding 
his head with great demonstration toward 
this window ot the second-floor front. 
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CHAPTER XX. — IXION. 


Frau HirscuMan and the children 
hurried down to meet Mr. Ehrlebach. The 
elder ones remembered him, and clung 
about him like flowers on a trellis, while 
the little ones devoted themselves to an in- 
terested and curious inspection of his 
wheel. Kate closed the window softly and 
stole out of the room, leaving Rose still 
sleeping upon the sofa. Half-way down 
the stair Miss Larkin was attacked with a 
lucid interval, and returned to her room. 
She sat down and waited. 

Frau Hirschman came up presently with 
Tot and the baby, and knocked at the door. 
Rose sat up and rubbed her eyes. 

‘*Mr. Ehrlebach has just conie,” said 
the little lady. Rose flew downstairs like 
a small whirlwind and embraced the bicy- 
cle, which had been drawn into the lower 
hall-way, while she cried aloud, — 

‘* Where are you, mynherr?” 

Mr. Ehrlebach appeared on the drawing- 
room landing above, with Dolly and Vane 
on either hand. Frau Hirschman and 
Kate came decorously down the upper 
stairway together, and everybody shook 
hands happily, while Rose related their 
woes in hotel-searching and expressed her 
delight at seeing the traveller in hearty 
terms. 

‘*T wish I had a place for you,” said 
Frau Hirschman; ‘*‘ the children were al- 
ways so fond of you.” 

‘And I of them,” said Ehrlebach, 
patting the blond heads about him; ‘ they 
were a comfort to me when I had no other 
in the woild. How much Fritz is getting 
to look like his father!” 

Kate lifted her heart in sympathy toward 
Ehrlebach as she heard that sentence, ‘‘ No 
other comfort in the world.” She remem- 
bered all that she knew of his sorrowful 
history, and she felt as if she had not loved 
him at all before, so warmly did her heart 
enfold him now. 
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‘*T think I must camp out in the park,” 
said Ehrlebach, ‘* if the hotels are so full.” 
‘¢T suppose the park is lovely?” asked 
Rose: 

** Lovely,” assented Ehrlebach. 

“Mr. Ehrlebach,” suggested Frau 
Hirschman after a little, as they all drank 
tea in the drawing-room together, — 
‘¢ shouldn’t you like to stay with the Baron 
von Bauk?” 

‘* Ts August here?” cried Ehrlebach. 

-* Yes, he has come from Berlin with the 
emperor. Heis in the royal artillery now.” 

** Hurrah! And his aunt?” 

‘* That is where I wish you might stay. 
I think you might have a room there, se | 
ask the old lady. I will go over and see 
her.” 

‘Oh, mayn’t I go with you?” begged 
Rose. ‘*I should so much like to see a real 
live baroness.” 

‘* Frau Friedland is not a baroness,” said 
the little English lady. 

‘¢ But her nephew isa baron. I should 
like to see a baron,” said Rose, with 


decision. 
‘** May I go, too, mamma?” asked Fritz. 
** And I?” said Dolly. 
“And I?” from Vane. 
‘Und ich auch,” said Tot and the baby 


in chorus. 

Ehrlebach picked up _ these 
people, taking one on each knee. 

*¢T shall keep you with me, and show you 
the big wheel,” he said; ‘* let the rest go 
with mamma.” 

And he very rudely stayed with Miss 
Larkin, while the rest of the party went 
off on an expedition in his interest. 

** T hadn’t life or love when I stayed last 
in this house,” he said, speaking rapidly to 
Kate, as they stood with the children 
beside the bicycle. ‘* Nor had I this good 
friend to take me out of myself and my 
heart aches. I had just lost my wife.” 

‘“Yes,” said Kate, after a time. He 
seemed waiting for her to speak, but her 
** yes” meant absolutely nothing. 

‘¢ It was a very sad history,” he went 
on. ‘* That person whom we saw in 
London had betrayed me cruelly.” 

** Yes,” said Kate again. 

‘‘But Lena is now dead to my heart. 
The memory of my boyhood’s madness is 
buried in her grave at Heidelberg. Will 
you go up there with me for a day, some- 
time, very soon?” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Larkin. 

Tot pulled the bicycle over upon himself 
with a crash, and the attention of the two 


smaller 
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was devoted to him until the return of the 
others. 

‘* Frau Friedland will make a place for 
you there,” said Frau Hirschman. ‘* The 
baron is to dine with her this evening, and 
she begs you to surprise him.” 

‘* We saw him as we were coming back,” 
said Rose, ‘* marching through the street, 
looking so gorgeous in his uniform. He 
took off his hat so magnificently when he 
met us, and bowed to Frau Hirschman like 
a king.” 

‘¢ Kings don’t bow very low,’ 
Ehrlebach. 

*¢T haven’t had much experience with 
kings yet,” laughed Rose. ‘‘ That is yet 
to follow.” 

And follow it did during the merry week 
ensuing, for the town was full of royalty, 
assembled to do honor to the nuptials of 
the emperor’s granddaughter and the heir 
to the Swedish throne. 

‘¢ It’s a regular town meeting of princes 
and princesses,” wrote Rose to her mother ; 
‘‘and we are keeping up our part of the 
sensation, for the German baron follows us 
about, and writes every day to Frau Hirsch- 
man or Miss Larkin, begging to be intro- 
duced to me. It’s awfully romantic ; but I 
am in a hurry to get away from here, for 
Mr. Ehrlebach says, if I allow him to be 
introduced, I might as well accept him 
outright for a husband. Did you ever hear 
of such silly people as these continentals? 
Baroness Rose or Rosalinda would sound 
fine; but I know the gorgeous creature 
drinks beer, eats sauer-kraut, and smokes a 
long pipe. I don’t want an introduction, 
should you? Mr. Ehrlebach rides all over 
town on his bicycle, and everybody stares, 
and the other day one of the cmperor’s 
officers rode out from the guard around 
his carriage and asked him to ride up and 
down very slowly for the amusement of the 
emperor. Wasn’t that fun? The emperor 
doesn’t look his age at all. He has a good, 
very distinguished face, and wears a sort of 
gray scarf up around his neck when he rides 
out, as if he were afraid of taking cold. 
Nobody sees the empress, for she is always 
ill. The princess looks very nice, in an 
ordinary sort of way, and young Oscar, of 
Sweden, isa horrid-looking boy. I pity her 
for having to marry such a looking person ; 
but it is alt for the good of Europe, so I sup- 
pose itis all right. There are processions, 
and plays, and all sorts of fun, every day all 
this week. ‘They were married Tucsday, 
and the train of the bride’s dress was over 
seven yards long, and she carricd the same 


, 
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fan that her mother carried at her wedding 
twenty-five years ago. The Grand-duchess 
of Baden is daughter of the emperor, so 
this poor little princess — queen apparent 
—is very royal indeed. We are having 
lots of good times, and are going to 
Heidelberg to-morrow.” 

It was in the court of the grand old med- 
izval castle at Heidelberg that Ehrlebach 
resumed the conversation interrupted by 
Tot and the tumbling bicycle. 

Rose was sketching at a distance, and 
Ehrlebach began abruptly : — 

‘‘T want you to come with me to Lena’s 
grave, Miss Larkin. I think I ought to 
tell you there how happy I am in the new 
love which has come to me. It seems 
years ago since that time of misery and 
passion. Shall we then speak more of it?” 
‘‘What is the use?” said Kate, her 
heart breaking with love and pain. 

‘¢ Please come here, Mr. Ehrlebach,” 
called Rose. 

Kate looked up with such an expression 
of relief that Ehrlebach left her abruptly 
and went over to Rose. 


CHAPTER XXII.— THE LAST LAP. 


KATE went out on the castle terrace and 
stood looking down on the swift-flowing 


river. 


Above her reached the lofty towers of 


the grand old castle, as full of life now as in 
their days of feudal pride, —full of the life 
that is in human memories, and in their oft- 
repeated histories of wars and jealousies, 
of cruel hatreds and tender human loves. 
The peace of the centuries seemed to come 
into Kate’s heart. After strife calms must 
alwayscome. She felt the greenness of the 
tree-clad hills across the river, the exultant 
rush of the waters away toward the freedom 
of the plain. She heard the far-off song of 
a forester echoing down from the heights 
above. 

While this peace was in her heart, Ehrle- 
bach came through the arched doorway and 
stood beside her. 

Kate smiled upon him with a strange 
gentleness. In this mood of her spirit his 
presence brought only benefaction, joy, 
content. All the pettiness and self-seek- 
ing of her passion died as she looked upon 
him, remembering the suffering of which 
he hadtold her. That knowledge baptized 
her love with the waters of purification. 
She did not think of the trembling depend- 
ence with which her life, for a few whirl- 
ing weeks, had been hanging upon his. 
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She forgot Rose. 5he remembered noth- 
ing but her deep hope for his peace. Had 
she formulated any thought of herself it 
must have been the intangible gladness 
that she felt in knowing that, henceforth, 
life held no happiness for her except that 
which she would have in knowledge of his 
happiness. 

Ehrlebach took her hand. 

Kate gave him the other one, readily. 

‘¢*T am so glad for you,” she said. 
was thinking of you.” 

““Of mer” 

‘*Yes. You said a little while ago that 
you are very happy in the new love which 
has come to you. I was thinking how 
true and deep your love must be. You 
were young when you wrapped your life 
about Lena with such passion. I know 
your love must be something beautiful and 
disinterested, because your friendship is so 
kind and just.” 

Ehrlebach looked bewildered, standing 
holding her hands closely. 

‘* Friendship?” he repeated, querying. 

** Yes” — Kate spoke a trifle more rap- 
idly, something in Ehrlebach’s eyes mov- 
ing upon her spirit though she did not 
understand him or herself in the least, — 
‘¢ yes, I value your friendship very much. 
I am glad you have proven it in so 
many ways. Mine for you is deep and 
sincere.” 

Ehrlebach’s great. gray eyes searched 
Kate’s. 

‘* Why, then, shall we say friendship?” 
His voice came brokenly, between his 
heart-beats. 

Kate began trembling, and tried to take 
away her hands. 

**Oh, my love, is it not that I have 
waited long enough to tell you!” he cried, 
holding them fast. ‘* Have you not seen it 
from the first? I have feared to say it, but 
itis true; I love you! Yes, I love you. 
You must hear ‘me say it. I have lived all 
my life for this moment. Oh, I know youth 
has gone, but I love you as boys can’t love. 
And you”— 

Kate persisted in pulling her hands away 
from him. In all of her frightened surprise 
she did not forget that queer bit of self-fear 
that lurks in the nature of every strong- 
hearted woman. Fully as she had given 
her heart to Ehrlebach, Kate could not 
have confessed it in those first startled sec- 
onds. It was more than an instinct of 
coquetry. It was the fine instinct of a 
maiden heart shielding itself in darkness 
and terror before a brilliant dawning, 
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*¢ Mr. Ehrlebach, are you mad?” 

‘¢ No, but I think soon that I shall be if 
you do not speak to me. Look at me. 
No, no,” taking hold of her arm, ‘* do not 
look away! Listen then! I have said 
that I love you. You have for nothing 
led me on?” 

‘*Led you on!” cried Kate, forgetting 
herself in her absolute surprise. 

‘* Yes, as I have said, I tell you I love you, 
and you will not look at me. And so for 
—how long? weeks, months, years, I 
think, I have waited for a look which your 
manner has always promised me. You 
have made me live in heaven and hell ever 
since I have known you. Now you give 
me your hands and talk of friendship. 
Friendship! Ach, Gott! Women are all 
alike! You don’t know what it is to love.” 

Ehrlebach threw off the hand Kate put 
upon his, and walked in great grief and 
anger toward the octagon tower. He 
paused for a moment at the little barricade, 
debating savagely with himself, for an in- 
stant, whether to leap that, or to.turn and 
throw himself over the castle-parapet. 
Presently he looked back at Kate. She 
stood watching him with lips parted and 
heart beating fast. At sight of his eyes 


Kate, the strong-minded, ran toward her 


lover in a woefully weak-minded manner. 


Her black 


Her lips began 


She put her hand on his arm. 
eyes filled with tears. 
quivering. 

** 1 do know how to love. I love you,” 
she said, humbly and tenderly. ‘+ I thought 
you were in love with Rose, and I have 
felt as though it would kill me.” 

Ehrlebach looked down into her heart 
for a long moment. Kate met his gaze 
very bravely. 

** You are true, true,” he said at length, 
‘*and Iam glad. You do love me.” 

He took her in his arms, and they 
kissed. The pledge of their two lives was 
in the kiss, the troth of a future together. 

Rose came unseen around the corner of 
the octagon tower and stood for an instant 
speechless and with dilating pupils. Then 
she turned and fled precipitately. 

‘““Tf I ev-er heard of such a thing! 
This zs the most sur-prising world! What 
will mamma say? And Hugh!” 

A long half-hour later Ehrlebach and 
Kate came to find Miss Madder. She was 
seated on one of the museum steps, busy 
with her note-book. 


DUTCHMAN. 


‘* Sketching, Tintoretta?” asked Ehrle- 
bach. 

‘** No, writing, — writing to my mother.” 

*¢ Dutiful girl! Are you describing the 
castle?” 

‘** No, the fairy prince and princess who 
lived in it. They went upon the blue, blue 
sea. It was wonderfully romantic. In a 
few short weeks they took up their abode 
over there in Elizabeth’s tower, and were 
happy ever after. You may read what I 
have written, Miss Larkin.” 

Rose jumped up suddenly and embraced 
each of the lovers in a tumult of delight. 

‘You read it, Raffaella,” said Ehrle- 
bach, laughing very much, and giving Rose 
back the ragged little pages of her letter. 

Rose read very fast : — 

DARLING MAMMY:—I am so glad of it, aren’t 
you? for I began to feel like a “ type ” in one of those 
stories of Mr. James’. But I’m not, am 1? — for Iam 
glad enough to cry to find that Mr. Ehrlebach and 
Miss Larkin are in love with each other. It takes 
such a load off of my mind! I can’t explain it. I 
felt someway as though I ought to like him more, and 
I don’t know how or why. Seriously, dearest mother, 
I am glad that Iam not going to make a silly “ Daisy 
Miller” of myself. Ido believe I felt as though I 
ought to fall in love over here, because most girls: do 
that go to Europe, — in story-books, at least. 

But I don’t, and I never will. Ask Hugh what he 
thinks of his proper sister falling in love and kissing 
people in romantic castles? I shall bring her home 
at once. I don’t feel equal to the task of chaperon- 
ing her any longer. Unless Mr. Ehrlebach takes her 
over to that funny little Dutch church and _ gets 
married on the spot. I suppose he will. That 
would be very artistic of him. Iam going to get him 
to make a portrait of her all in black. Wouldn’t 
she be fine? She is really getting pretty lately. I am 
going to give her some “charms,” if I can find any, 
—apalette,anda bicycle. She will tell you when she 
writes. I can’t think, or at least I think faster than 
I can write. I am so surprised I couldn’t help seeing 


“Ts that all?” Ehrlebach asked, in an 
amused voice, as Rose stopped reading, 
with a dash of scarlet in her cheeks. 

“Ve 

‘+ Bravo! and are you ready to go up the 
Kaiserstuhl, now, Angelica?” 

** Quite. Auf wiedersehen.” 
sprang away from them and ran 
the old moat-bridge. 

‘¢ ’ll walk on alone,” she called, merrily. 
‘¢ Don’t hurry to overtake me.” 

The two followed her slowly across the 
moss-freighted bridge, across the ivy-filled 
garden, out into the vine-hung pathway, 
then, arm-in-arm, they began their walk 
up the mountain together. 


Rose 


across 


Minimum. 


[THE END.] 





THE TRUE STORY OF CAPTAIN HARDRIDER’S FIVE-MILE RUN. 


Tue much disputed and still unsettled 
question whether Captain Hardrider, of 
our club, really ran five miles over a not 
first-rate road, last August, kept the tongues 
of the club wagging actively for some 
weeks, and is still occasionally brought up 
as a topic of debate. The public took 
some interest in it at the time; but the 
public never knew the reason why the 
captain made the run, nor the circumstances 
attending it, nor why the club so frequently 
alludes to it as ‘* Captain Hardrider’s dog 
chase.’ As sufficient time has elapsed so 
that no evil consequence can follow a full 
revelation, I write the story in order to 
preserve it as part of the records of our 
club, giving the account mainly in the 
captain’s own words. 

It was a blazing hot day; and the club, 
returning from a ride out into the country, 
stopped to cool off at a German garden and 
bier-halle, in the edge of the city, some of 
the members lounging on the seats in the 
shade of the porch, and some entering the 
hall, through whose open doors and win- 
dows a grateful breeze was blowing. As 
the club men entered, a bow-legged, heavy, 
ill-looking yellow cur dog sneaked out, 
looking askance at them. Catching sight 
of their wheels outside, the cur tucked his 
tail between his legs, and, with an appre- 
hensive yelp, fled across the street, and 
sought refuge under a house. 

‘*T say, Hans,” said Mr. High to the 
German bar-tender, ‘*‘ what is the matter 
with that dog? He seems considerably 
discouraged about something.” 

‘*] dinks somebody haf scart dot dog 
most ouet of his wits some time last week,” 
replied Hans. ‘*Dot dog was shust as 
good as anybody’s dog before dot. But 
von day last week Mr. Schutzen goes ouet 
into der gountry mit dot dog to buy him- 
self some hay; und that dog he comes 
home by himself all duckered ouet; and 
he lie himself down in der hoss-trough to 
make himself gool off; und den he goes 
himself under der houes, und “he vasn’t 
gome ouet till der next day. Und now 
dot dog don’t stupoy on der pigs not any 
more; und der hens drive him right ouet 
mit der garden mit his tajl down. Dot 
dog be no good any more. He be all 
blayed out by somedings.” 


‘¢ Ah! I see — takes a pessimistic view 
of things,” said Mr. High. 

‘¢ Naw; I dinks der pessem is all right ; 
but it seems me dot somebody haf scart 
him to death most a good ways probably ; 
dot’s how I dinks about dot dog.” 

Here the president observed a peculiar 
grin upon the face of Captain Hardrider, 
the club captain; and, remembering that 
Captain Hardrider often goes out on this 
road with his wheel, he guessed that the 
captain knew something about the dog. 

‘¢ Out with it, captain,” said the presi- 
dent. 

‘* Yes, tell us the story, cap,’ 
the club. 

Thus urged, the captain narrated as 
follows : — 

‘¢ Last week Sunday I spent the day ata 
friend’s, ten miles out. Monday morning 
I started for the city about 4 o’clock, so as 
to take the cool of the morning for the ride, 
and get home in season for breakfast, 
though I had a cup of coffee and a lunch 
before I started. When I was about five 
miles out beyond here, I dismounted for 
something, and was standing with my 
wheel beside the fence when I saw that 
yellow cur trotting along the road toward 
me. He didn’t see me till he was close 
upon me; when he just gathered himself 
into a wad and shot himself.- After run- 
ning a few yards, he got over his start, and 
stopped to look at me. I picked up a 
pebble and tossed it toward him, when he 
ran a few yards farther off, and stopped 
again. This was so funny a performance 
that I put half-a-dozen pebbles in my 
pocket, mounted my wheel, and rode after 
him, just to give him a start. He ran on 
rather lazily, looking back over his shoulder 
with one ear cocked and a sort of leer in 
his eye, as much as to say: ‘ Now I won- 
der if that fellow thinks I am going to show 
up a two-minute gait just to astonish any 
upstart who comes rolling along on top of 
a hogshead hoop. Guess not, this hot 
weather.’ This sort of stirred me up; and 
I put on a spurt after him. He ran just so 
far ahead, now and then falling into a trot, 
and grinning over his shoulder derisively. 
This stirred me up some more. I began 
to feel the wheel getting mad under me, 
and I let her out, tossing a pebble ahead 


> 


chorused 





140 


by way of ahint. Then he would scoot 
for a few rods, and slack up while the 
wheel devoured a section of space. In this 
way we ran perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
when I tossed another pebble, and let out 
a yell calculated to make that cur scatter 
himself. 

‘** Seeing by this that I was in earnest, 
the dog apparently made up his mind that 
he would show me how easy it was for him 
to quit my company. He straightened out 
his tail, laid back his ears, collected his 
short, crooked legs in a bundle, and un- 
coiled himself. In a minute he was twenty 
rods ahead, a spurt of drifting dust in the 
road; in two minutes he was thirty rods 
ahead ; in three minutes forty rods, and be- 
ginning to get dim in the dust-cloud. But 
the wind was blowing briskly behind me, 
the road was fair, I felt fresh, and I made 
the pedals play at racing speed. 

‘* After going a couple of miles I noticed 
that the dust-cloud didn’t seem to be quite 
so far ahead as it was. The dog probably 
thought he had by that time convinced me 
of the folly of trying to catch him. Grad- 
ually I gained more and more. He was 
only thirty rods ahead; then twenty; then 
ten; then five. I let out another yell and 
another pebble, by way of encouraging the 
cur. He responded with a yelp and a spurt 


which made his short legs scatter all around 
him like a shower of bologna sausages, and 
the dust rose like smoke from the chimney 


of a locomotive. Again he went ahead— 
ten rods, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five — but 
he couldn’t quite make it thirty. Then, 
after a mile or so, I began to gain again 
slowly — twenty rods — fifteen —ten — five. 
I could now see that the scamp was growing 
distressed. His tongue was out; he looked 
tired all over; the eye which he flung back 
over his shoulder didn’t leer derisively any 
longer. I wondered why he didn’t turn out 


SONGS OF ST. 

Tue recent letter of Mr. Hibbard, in the 
December WHEELMAN, giving the songs of 
the Milwaukee ’cyclers, is a step in the right 
direction. Nearly every sport has its songs ; 
why not bicycling? I send those we have, 
hoping it may cause the ** poets of the wheel” 
to bend their energies in this direction. - 


SONGS OF S7. LOUIS 


WHEELMEN. 


and leap the fence at the roadside; then I 
guessed that he was a city cur,’ strayed out 
into the country, and he was _ probably 
making for home. 

‘** After a little | gained on him again, 
and this time almost run upon him before 
he would put on a spurt. But I gave 
another wild yell, and pretended to throw 
my hat at him, when he yelped and dis- 
tributed himself along the highway ; but 
only for a few rods before I began to catch 
him again. And now his tongue was hang- 
ing out so that it nearly tripped him up by 
getting tangled around his fore legs; and I 
could no longer scare him into a spurt. He 
barely kept ahead of the wheel, which 
several times actually touched his tail. In 
fact, for the last mile before we reached the 
city, I could have reached out and dropped 
a pebble upon him if I had had any pebbles 
left. When we reached here he ran into 
the yard and buried himself in the water of 
the horse-trough, while I dismounted and 
looked at my watch. I had made that five 
miles, over not the best road for racing, in 
eighteen minutes forty-three seconds, as 
nearly as I could time myself.” 

Some of the club said they believed the 
time, while others doubted. Out of this 
grew the discussion whether the captain 
had really made that time over that road. 

Before we left Mr. Lowe cautioned 
Hans against repeating our conversation. 

** Yaw,” replied Hans, with some indig- 
nation, ‘‘ mebby you dinks I look like one 
of dose newspapers dot go all around mit 
eferybody’s doorstep, tolding der beeples 
vat I knows; but I guess I vasn’t. Dot 
dog bes nodings to me. I shust says dot if 
I vas der dog, und I gouldn’t ouetrun any 
of dose wheel dings mit one foot died up 
mit der hoss blanket, den I goes under der 
houes und choke mineself ter death mit der 
bung-starter. Does is vat I dinks.” 


President Bates. 


LOUIS WHEELMEN. 


The first, of course, is the ‘‘ B-i bi,” which 
differs from that sung by the Milwaukee 
boys only in the words. The first verse is 
a clear case of plagiarism, at which I hope 
A. S. H. will not take offence, as_ the 
words in question could not be improved 
on>-— 





SONGS OF ST. LOUIS WHEELMEN. 


Re Ill. 


’Tis a glorious wheel “( rider of the wheel of wire, 
Whose praise we sing P More swift than Pullman car, 
On the B 1.8.1. B 1.B LL Bi Phe parties for whom you inquire 
Naught in life to us : Went down the * Bollywar. 
Can such pleasure bring You'll find them soon without a doubt, 
As the B. I. C. Y. C. L. E. If after them you rove, 
For Humphreys said, ‘ We’re going out 
II. To Bartold’s little grove.’ ” 


Institution grand Iv. 
Rolling through the land, 

On the B. I. B. I. B. 1. B. I. Bi. 
Over hill and dale, 
As the eagles sail, 


On the Be. 1.4. ¥. 6. Ek. &. 


I sprang upon my trusty bike 
Once more I cut the air, 
But nary rider did I strike, 
For no one had been there. 
Next time I want to find the boys 
My soul will not lose hope, 
I’ll go and raise an awful noise 
Sickness ne’er you'll feel With my little cal-li-ope. 
On the flying wheel 
Of the B. 1. 8B. . B. LB. 1. Bi Our next is 
Distance equals naught, 2+ oes tia 
Everybody ongiee . “OLD DOG TRAY. 
Ride the B. 1.C. Y.C. L. E. I. 


Ill. 


As you go riding down 

To old Manchester town, 

In the future bright, A wandering canine 

Not a horse in sight, You'll find on the way; 
On the B. 1 B. I. B. I. B. 1. Bi. He loves the flying wheel, 

On suspension wheels, He loves the ’cyclers’ veal, 

O’er the asphalt steals A daisy dog is old dog Tray. 
Then the B. I. C. Y. C: , 


1¥. 


Chorus. 
. Old dog Tray. ever faithful, 
Chen big wheels shall run Clubs cannot drive him away, 
Over every State, He loves the flying wheel, 

On the B. I. B. I. B. 1. B. L. Bi. He loves the ’cyclers’ veal, 
Krom the rising sun A daisy dog is old dog Tray. 
To the Golden Gate, 

On the B. 1'C. VC. L..£. Il. 

He rises from the shade 


Neptune is the local guardian of the When you pedal up the grade, 
And makes for your wheel 


pump on the Boulevard, and, whenever With « lend-consding bay; 
asked if any of the boys had been there, He ne’er does things by halves, 
invariably replied that they had just gone He loves bicyclers’ calves, 
down the ** Bollywar.” The air of this is \ darling dog is old dog Tray. 
the same as ** It was my last cigar ” : — Chorus. 
Seas . MI. 
ON THE BOLLYWAR. , : 
One day this dog did drop 
l. On a ’cycler with a pop, 
Who proceeded with calmness 
This canine to slay; 
And now I am inclined 
To think you'll never find 
A deader dog than old dog Tray. 


THE sun was sinking in the west, 
The Lindell road was hard, 
I strode the steed I loved the best, 
And sought the Boulevard. 
Beneath my wheel the smooth, white road 
Flew as I cut the air; 
At Neptune’s pump I off did jump 
at Toand ba th P site ws To the air of ** Marching through Geor- 
gia” We sing the following : — 


Chorus. 


Il. I 


Said I unto old Neptune then, WE sing the song of progress, 
As near to him I drew, Of the future that will come, 
“Tlave any bad bicycling men When beneath a million ’cycling men, 
Been here harassing you?” The whirling wheels will hum, 
He waved his trident all around, When the roads are all asphaltum, 
He shook his hoary head, And the horse you'll only see 
He laid his buckets on the ground, Exhibited in Barnum’s 
And thus to me he said: — As a curiosity. 





SONGS OF ST. 


Chorus. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! we are the E. B.C., 
Hurrah! Hurrah! six trusty men are we, 
Long may the wheel of shining steel 
Roll on so silently 

Over the highways of Missouri. 


Il. 


When other men are wrapped in sleep 
Out on the road we go, 
And leave behind us every thought 
Of pain, or care, or woe; 
And, with our calliope whistles, 
We'll make the welkin ring, 
While riding on the bicycle, 
Of vehicles the king. 


Chorus. 


Ill. 


The young man of the period 
In the middle parts his hair, 

And wears his standing collar 
With a quite distingud air; 

However pretty he may look, 
’Tis plain he ne’er will be 

Quite man enough to ride upon 
The ’cycle of the free. 


Chorus. 


LITORIA. 
I. 


WHEN first we came to ride the bike, 
Swedelewedumbum, 

We often on our heads did strike, 
Swedelewedumbum; 

But now you bet we put her through 

To Kirkwood and Manchester too. 

So hurry for our jolly crew, 
Swedelewedumbum. 


Chorus. 


Litoria, Litoria, swedelewe chu hi rasa. 
Litoria, Litoria, swedelewedumbum. 


Il. 


Bad men are we and not afraid, 
Swedelewedumbum, 

To climb the hill and “slide” the grade, 
Swedelewedumbum; 

From early morn to set of sun 

Beneath our feet the big wheels run, 

This mode of travel ‘* takes the bun,” 
Swedelewedumbum. 


Chorus. 


Ill. 


When from this world of pain and woe, 
Swedelewedumbum, 

Each E. B. C. clubman must go, 
Swedelewedumbum. 

He’ll put on his high-water pants, 

Kiss his sisters, cousins, and his aunts, 

And of reaching Heaven take his chance, 
Swedelewedumbum. 


Chorus. 


LOUIS WHEELMEN. 


Our ‘‘ Over the garden wall” is some- 
what different from the Milwaukee version, 
running as follows :— 


: 

Why ride the men of the M. B. C., 
Under the garden wall? 

Because there is plenty of shade, you see, 
Under the garden wall. 

One rider’s wheel struck a little stone, 

And into the air went his backbone, 

And the bike lay down, but the man was thrown 
Over the garden wall. 


Chorus. 


Over the garden wall 
We never take headers at all, 
But you can bet I'll never forget 
The time my wheel a cobblestone met 
And landed me where the grass was wet, 
Over the garden wall. 


II. 


They picked me up from the hard, cold ground, 
Over the garden wall; 
And the full extent of my damages found 
Over the garden wall. 
As slowly from the earth I rose, 
They brushed a bushel of dirt from my clothes, 
And placed a cork in my weeping nose, 
Over the garden wall. ° 


Chorus. 


Over the handle-bar 
I went like a shooting star; 
My pants were rent, my handle bent, 
As over the fence like a streak I went; 
Where I lit on my head there was quite a dent, 
Over the garden wall. 


Ill. 


Now, all you ’cyclers had better keep, 
*Way from the garden wall; 
Or you'll get a header t’will make you weep, 
And a hearse we will have to call. 
When you see a place with cherries inside 
Round by the gate you had better ride, 
And not go in on the plan I tried, 
Over the garden wall. 


Chorus. 


Over the garden wall 

Is the quickest way of all; 
But you can bet t’will make you sweat, 
When once you let your little wheel get 
The bulge on you where the grass is wet, 

Over the garden wall. 


On the anniversary of the formation of 
the club, a reception was given the wheel- 
men by Mr. Garvey, the then President of 
the older organization, and the following 


was rendered by the club  quartette, in 
honor of the youngest League member in 


America (Air — ‘** The Derby Ram” —) : 





SONGS OF ST. LOUIS WHEELMEN. 


I. 
ONE year ago, to-day, boys, 
Six trusty men were we; 
Who met in Meyers’ Swimming-school, 
And formed the M. B. C. 
Chorus. 
And formed the M. B. GC, 
And formed the M. B. C., 
We met in Meyers’ Swimming-school, 
And formed the M. B. C. 


Il. 
We have struggled hard with fate, boys, 
Through thick and thin rode we; 
And we're here.to celebrate, boys, 
Our anniversary. 
Chorus. 


Ill. 


Hurrah for the President, boys! 
Hurrah for Mrs. G.! 
And last of all, though not very tall, 
For Lytton Forbes Garvey. 
Chorus. 
Iv. 
This youngster, as you see, boys, 
Is a likely looking lad; 
When he can ride we hope he'll stride 
A ’cycle, like his dad. 
Chorus. 
V. 
In the future bright, o’er the asphalt white, 
The merry Missouri men 
Will roll along one hundred strong, 
In front *of “ Ranch No. Ten.” 


Chorus. 
VI. 
Hurrah for the wheel of steel, boys! 
And now a three-times-three 


For the men who met in the swimming-school, 
And formed the M. B. C. 
Chorus. 
And formed the M. B. C., 
So now a three times three, 


For the solid men of ’81, 
Who formed the M. B. C. 


To the air of the ** Long Tail Blue” we 
sing the following choice selection : — 


1. 

THE captain said, “ We will go to-day 

To the Fair Grounds’ track by a winding way; ” 
So he climbed on his “56 Expert” 

And led us a dance o’er the roads of dirt. 
Hurrah for the E. B. C.! 

Hurrah for the Mis-sou-ri! 
We'll go, you bet, if it takes all day, 

lo the Fair Grounds’ track by the winding way. 


Il, 


When I am mayor ‘of this great town, 
Asphaltum pavements shall be put down; 
And the man who rides a horse shall go 
To the pen-i-ten-ti-ary for a year or so. 
Hurrah for the E. B. C.! 
Hurrah for the Mis-sou-ri! 
Where will the Park Commissioners then be gone? 
In the lunatic asylum with the strait-jacket on. 


To the beautiful college air of ‘* Now 1 
lay me down tosleep” (see ** Carmina Prince- 
tonia”)the local poet tried to construct some 
words, which I give below : — 

I. 


WHEN the sun has sunk to rest, 
On the steed I love the best, 
Westward then I take my flight, 
"Round me fall the shades of night. 
Then the moonbeams’ silver ray 
Serves to guide me on my way. 
Towns and villages fly past, 

As I wheel my courser fast; 

Turn my nickelled wheel of wings, 
While thy praise thy rider sings. 


Il. 


O’er the roadway, white as snow, 
Silently I onward go; 

While the world is wrapped in sleep, 
Swift I climb each gradient steep: 
Over hill and over dale, 

Lightly as the eagles sail, 
Underneath my flying feet 

Whizls my trusty wheel so fleet 
Distance matters naught to me, 
Wheeling on my ’cycle free 


Ill. 


When my days on earth are done 
I will take the last long run 
Towards the regions of the blessed 
On the steed I love the best. 

’Mid celestiai radiance bright 
Ne’er will fall the shades of night; 
All my comrades I will meet 

As I ride the golden street, 

And forever we will be 

Wheeling through eternity. 


I have taken these songs from both of the 
clubs here, and let them stand on their mer- 
its (if they have any). St. Louis claims 
nothing but originality in the way of songs. 
We have some ten or fifteen more ; but they 
are of a character so purely local that they 
would be uninteresting to any one not 
understanding the events which called them 
into existence. Let us now hear from some 
other ‘* counties,” in the way of songs. 


‘“* Burota.” 





A SUMMER DAY ON PINE LAKE. 


THE ideal recreation engages the mind 
as well as the body,—is mental as 
well as muscular. More specifically, it 
combines lively expectancy with intense 
activity. More particularly still, it com- 
bines these elements, expectancy and activ- 
ity, in no definite proportion. A certain 
shock of surprise is necessary, that the pulse 
of pleasure beat high. The ideal recreation 
meets one other requirement ;— it veszdlts 
in something, a clear brain, a strong back, 
a light step, a big fish. 

What other recreation better meets these 
requirements than fishing for black bass? 
Surely no other involves a livelier expect- 
ancy. As your lightly weighted bait, thrown 
far out upon the water, slowly sinks into 
dark depths whence you have pulled many 
a noble fish before, imagination pictures a 
whole school of the finny denizens playing 
about the tempting morsel, while the 
smaller restrain their appetites only from 
fear of the big fellow who may take a no- 
tion, not merely to the bait, but also to the 
youngster that dares anticipate him. Then 
imagination raises expectation to the highest 
pitch. But the instant the fish is struck, 
activity must be intense indeed, to keep 
pace with the plunges, and surges, and 
runs, and turns, and leaps, and all the 
other devices the black bass knows so well 
for breaking the slender silk thread or the 
pliant rod that restrains his liberty. 

Such was my recreation on one of the 
last days of last August. Two days before 
the one of which I write, I had been upon 
the ‘* happy fishing ground” of Pine Lake, 
and had returned to Charlevoix with some 
large bass. At the store where I had 
hired my skiff a young man caught sight 
of my fish, and excitedly asked me if he 
couldn’t take me, in his sail-boat, to the 
place where I had caught them. The 
subtle flattery worked, and I agreed to go 
with him Saturday, at 9 A.M. 

Saturday morning, then, at the appointed 
hour, we were ready. 

Everything seemed combining for a day 
of unmixed pleasure. 

** Beautiful for situation,” the pride of 
Northern Michigan, is Charlevoix, on the 
neck of land between its gem harbor, 
Round Lake, and the great lake, which 
here opens fifty or sixty miles due north. 


A channel ofa few rods in length connects 
Round Lake with Pine Lake, which ex- 
tends about fifteen miles into the interior. 
Pine Lake sends off, about five niles from 
Charlevoix, a branch, called South Arm, 
nearly as long as the main lake. 

A prettier sheet of water than Pine Lake 
would be hard to find. 

Furthermore, I will be frank enough to 
say, that the respect for my powers as a 
fisherman, implied in the invitation, con- 
duced to a certain complacency, which, 
with vain mortals, is a favorable back- 
ground for enjoyment. 

I might mention other particulars, such 
as the facts, that the trip wouldn’t cost me 
a cent ; that I was proof against sea-sickness ; 
that I should flourish an eight-ounce split- 
bamboo rod ; that there was plenty of lunch 
in my basket, plenty of bait in my bottle. 
That last item, the bait, deserves further 
notice. Said bait consisted of grasshop- 
pers; and if any one would be ina frame 
of mind to sympathize with the old hen in 
her surprise and disappointment when she 
misses the *>hopper she was $0 sure was 
hers, let him try to gather in enough of the 
lively insects in question for a fishing-trip. 
Then, too, he will understand the peace of 
wind with which i thought of that bottle 
of bait. 

But I must confess to an unpleasant dis- 
trust of the shallow craft in which we 
were to sail. Of such man-traps I have an 
inbred horror. My horror, however, was 
not intense enough to deter me from em- 
barking. 

Our course was south of east, and the 
distance straightaway was about six miles, — 
five miles to Ironton, a furnace village, situ- 
ated on what is called ‘* the Neck” of the 
lake, and then a mile through the Neck to 
the South Arm, our fishing-ground. 

At first the wind blew from the south- 
west, and so hard that we began to think 
we should reach our destination in little 
more than an hour. As the breeze fresh- 
ened, and the boat keeled over more and 
more, I felt it my duty, as I was on the 
windward, to sit as hard as I could. My 
vigorous exertion to that end soon became 
unnecessary, however, for the breeze died 
away, and began blowing fitful and weak 
from the east. It must be a long tack, 
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indeed, that would take us into Iron- 
ton. 

In the meantime I had told the captain 
of another fishing-ground, much nearer 
and more accessible with the wind then 
blowing. 

I made no suggestion, but was pleased 
when he proposed to give up the more dis- 
tant ground and try the nearer. Accord- 
ingly the boat was put about, and we soon 
reached the place I had in mind. There 
pickerel-weed and other aquatic plants 
grow rank just outside rushes that fringe 
the beach for a quarter of a mile or more. 
At my word the anchor was dropped, and 
we began to rig our rods. Useless pains! 
The anchor, mostly of wood, wouldn’t hold. 
We were soon among the rushes. There 
was but one thing to do,—up with the 
anchor, up with the helm, and run along 
the shore through the rushes, until we 
could strike out into the lake again. We 
then gave our: former anchorage another 
trial. This time the anchor held. But 
we had let out so much anchor-line that 
we were too near the rushes and in shallow 
water. So I seized the line, and tried to 
pull the boat out into deeper water; but, 
instead of starting the boat, I started the 
anchor, and again we began drifting shore- 
ward. At this, the captain gave orders to 
—eat dinner. All fell to with alacrity, 
but, as we contentedly munched our lunch, 
we kept an eye on the drift of the boat. 
Still, we did not notice when the wind 
veered, until the sail filled, and the boat, 
picking up her anchor, headed for Ironton. 

‘* Let her go,” said the captain; ‘ she’ll 
get there, if we let her alone.” But we 
didn’t let her alone. The anchor was 
dangling at the end of fifty feet of line, 
and it seemed best to haul it up. As soon 
as this was done, and the captain had 
taken his seat at the helm, it began to 
blow again from the east. 

My advice was to put about for Charle- 
voix, and reach our fishing-ground by the 
afternoon steamer. The advice was taken, 
and at about 1 P.M. we were safe in port. 
We had not come within four miles of our 
destination, and I was more than ever of 
opinion that when I don’t care where I 
go, or whether I go anywhere, I'll take a 
sail-boat. 

I said that my advice to return to 
Charlevoix, and take the afternoon steamer 
for the fishing-ground, was accepted. 
This was true only in part. The captain, 
disgusted with his boat, lost all zeal for 
black bass. As for me, however, 1 was 
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determined that, my hoppers, secured with 
such pains, should not be wasted. 

Accordingly I hired a skiff, and, as usual 
on such trips, hitched to the stern of the 
steamer. 

Then I told the captain of the steamer. 
what I had done, and was assured it was 
‘¢ all right.” But even captains are some- 
times mistaken, and this was one of the 
sometimes. I was deeply absorbed in 
rigging my tackle, when I heard some one 
say, ‘* Just look at that boat!” The remark 
was not addressed to me, but, for all that, 
I looked, and saw that the steamer’, in back- 
ing off from the dock, had crowded my 
boat under the water and filled it. 

A friendly fellow-passenger helped me 
draw it alongside, and held it there, while 
I stood upon the beam, which, running 
around the steamer, near the water’s edge, 
serves as a bumper, and bailed out the boat 
with my minnow bucket. All this time the 
steamer was moving across Round Lake, 
and I discovered that we were approaching 
adock upon the same side where my boat 
was drawn up. There seemed but one 
way to save it trom being crushed: I let it 
slip back to the stern. Then I resumed 
my bailing in perfect security, as I sup- 
posed. Itseems, however, that the steamer 
did not run up alongside the dock, but only 
touched it with her bow, took on a passen- 
ger, and backed off. 

Of course my skiff was caught again, and 
filled instantly. For some reason, my friend 
had dropped the chain. To save the boat 
from the steamer’s screw I stooped down, 
and, while clinging to the steamer with one 
hand, seized the boat with the other. I 
felt the hand with which I held the steamer 
slipping, but I was determined not to let 
go of the boat, and presume I should have 
been just stupidly obstinate enough to go 
down with it had not another fellow-passen- 
ger run to my help. At my request he 
seized the arm with which I clung to the 
steamer. With my other hand I got hold 
of the boat-chain, and lifted the skiff’s prow 
so high that most of the water soon ran out 
at the stern. 

When the steamer finally (about 3.30 
P.M.) left me at my fishing-ground the skiff 
was so nearly free from water that a few 
minutes’ diligent bailing emptied it quite, 
and I was ready for work. 

The bass were ready, too, it seemed, as 
I soon struck a three-pounder, and this one, 
with others still larger, kept me busy till 
the steamer returned. [I'll attempt a de- 
scription of the capture of but one, — a four- 
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pounder, not because he was the largest, 
but because he was the most active. 

I was anchored in thirty-five feet of 
water, as deep as my anchor-rope would 
command. Outside, the bottom dropped 
off very suddenly to a great depth. I was 
fishing in this deep water with, perhaps, 
twenty yards of line. 

Inside there was a mass of pickerel-weed 
and other aquatic plants. The fish in 
question seized the bait with a rush, and 
it hardly needed the sharp snap I gave to set 
the hook in. His first move was character- 
istic. Instantly he struck for the surface, 
and, dorsal fin erect and bristling, leaped 
into the air with a spring that said, 
‘*¢ Whoop! here I am ; catch me if you can.” 
I never saw another such leap by a black 
bass. He put all his fresh strength into it, 
and, I am sure, went four feet into the air. 
From this first sample of his vigor and 
spirit I was prepared for a grand rush. I 
was not disappointed. My habit is to keep 
a taut line on my fish, so that one rarely 
makes a run of thirty yards; but this one 
carried out full fifty yards, fighting for every 
inch, and, at the end, rose rapidly, making 
another grand leap. This run was made 
sternward of the boat, but still in deep 
water. Then he returned instantly over 
the same course, and with such speed that 
I had to ply my multiplying-reel with des- 
perate energy to take up the line. 

When just opposite me he turned and 
darted under the boat toward the weeds. 
Of course I ‘* gave him the butt,” and my 
first thought was not to let him have an 
inch of line; but his fierce tugs convinced 
me that the chances were good that my rod 
would shut up like a jack-knife, so I let the 
line slip slowly under my finger. Un- 
fortunately for my chances, I was standing 
at the bow when he made his rush under 
the boat, so that I could not pass my line 
under that end without fouling the anchor- 
rope. For afew minutes the line sawed 
and hissed ominously on the keel; but I 
soon passed to the stern, and got out of the 
predicament. But, meanwhile, the bass had 
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buried himself deep among the weeds, and 
seemed inclined to stay there. However, 
he was not of the kind that sulks. A strong 
pull started him again, and once more he 
rose in his wrath. This time the thirty 
yards of line were hung, as it were, with a 
washing of weeds. Another rush under 
the boat carried him into deep water. 

And now began some tactics on his part 
that have more than once proved successful 
in my experience with black bass. Swim- 
ming near the surface, he kept turning on 
the hook this way and that, rolling, too, 
first to one side, then to the other. No 
other device causes me so much anxiety. 
But this fish was too securely hooked. to 
escape even by these tactics. Twice after 
this he darted under the boat, but was too 
nearly tired out to reach the weeds. A 
third rush was so feeble that I drew him to 
the surface, and, holding a landing-net in 
his course, gently lifted him in out of 
the wet. ; 

This was but one of many tussles with 
big fish that afternoon. While I was en- 
gaged in one of them a native came 
paddling by, but stopped and looked on, 
full of sympathy and surprise. When I 
finally ‘‘ scooped up” my fish he broke 
out: ‘* Well, I’d rather fish than eat any 
day, and I’ve been fooling ’round this 
point for years, but I never caught no such 
fish as that.” 

When, at 6 P.M., the steamer re- 
turned, I had secured all the fish and all 
the sport I wanted. The surprise of my 
fellow-passengers that I had caught such 
fish in Pine Lake —that I had caught them 
with such bait and such tackle — contributed 
to restore that complacency which, it 
seemed to me, was more appropriate at 
the close, than at the opening, of a day of 
such vicissitudes. 

But the climax was not reached until, on 
entering with my bass, the store at Charle- 
voix, where I had hired my skiff, I met the 
captain of the sail-boat. After examining 
and admiring my fish, ‘‘ Say,” said he, 
‘don’t you want to go again Monday?” 


ZT. R. Willard. 
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Ayrton and Perry’s Electric Tricycle. 


Tue following clipping from a foreign 
paper will, no doubt, interest wheelmen : — 

The most interesting illustration of elec- 
trical locomotion in Prof. Ayrton’s lecture 
on that subject at the St. Andrew’s Halls, 
Glasgow, on February 8th, was the electric 
tricycle, the invention of Profs. Ayrton 
& Perry, and which was ridden by Mr. 
Ayrton up and down the centre of the hall 
amidst the cheers of the audience, which 
seemed delighted with so practical an illus- 
tration of the subject presented to their con- 
sideration. We believe this is the first time 


this tricycle has been exhibited in Glasgow, 














but it has been familiar in the London 
streets for some little time, where it has 
proved its practicability to the extent of its 
reservoir of power. The transformed ma- 
chine is one built by the Howe Machine 
Company, in Glasgow, being selected proba- 
bly on account of the strength, tension, and 
rigidity of the wheels, which have to bear 
a much greater weight than a tricycle is usu- 
ally required to sustain. The machine has 
the treadles, chains, and gear-wheels_re- 
moved, and is rearranged to receive the new 
motive apparatus. 


S is a secondary battery slung on the 
framework of the tricycle. The professors 
have used various kinds of cells in these bat- 
teries, in order to test their capacities com- 
pared with their weight. J7/ is the motor, 
of half a horse-power weighing about 
forty-five pounds. It- is placed under- 
neath the seat, and rotates a spindle which 
is geared by the pinion (/), with the 
large toothed wheel; this toothed wheel is 
keyed to the axle of the forty-four-inch 
driving-wheel of the tricycle. The spindle 
of the motor with its pinion rotates about 
twenty times as fast as the driving-wheel, 
so that it makes nearly four thousand revo- 
lutions per minute when the tricycle is 
going at the rate of eight miles per hour. 

C is the commutator, by means of which 
the speed can be varied, as it regulates the 
number of accumulators in circuit with 
the electro-motor. The commutator also 
allows the power to be increased or de- 
creased gradually, so that there is no jar 
given to the machine by the sudden influx 
of power. 

A.is an ammeter, which measures the 
current, and V is a volometer, which shows 
the electro-motive force in the motor. By 
means of these two apparatus the amount 
of force expended for any moment can be 
calculated by the rider, who will regulate 
his speed according to the ground he has to 
traverse, before he can recharge his battery. 

ZZ are twoincandescent electric lamps 
to light the road and to illuminate the vo- 
lometer and the ammeter when necessary. 
The current used in these lamps is derived 
from two of the accumulators in the bat- 
tery, and can also be used by the motor. 
The accumulators used for an average speed 
of six miles per. hour upon a level road 
weigh about one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and stores an electric energy equal to about 
two horse-power per hour, or one horse- 
power for two hours, and so on. 

Mr. Russell, the chairman, drew a comi- 
cal picture of the future wayfarer and the 
future wayside inn. He likened the tricy- 
cle to the horse and the battery to the 
stomach of that animal. He said the 
traveller, instead of giving his horse a 
feed of oats, would give his machine a feed 
of electricity. He said the oats might be 
wasted or the horse not exert his full 
strength for the fodder given him, but in 
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the electric tricycle no more. electricity 
would be expended than was just actually 
necessary for the power or speed required ; 
there would be no waste. Instead of call- 
ing for the hostler at the inn the traveller 
would make for the dynamic machine, 
and, rolling up his sleeves, would grind 
out enough electricity for a sixpence as 
would recoup his steed for another stage 
in his journey. 

We understand Profs. Ayrton and Perry 
have in hand several improvements upon 
the tricycle exhibited, lessening the size 
and weight of the motor and battery. 
They will probably refit the pedals to the 
machine, so that foot-power can be used in 
conjunction with the electric energy, thus 
giving exercise to the rider without fatigu- 
ing him, and economizing the electro- 
motive force. 


A Bit of Experience. 


Wuat in the world has the Youth's Com- 
panion to do with it? Simply this: my 
little sister took that paper for years ; and, as 
she was not particular about where she left 
it, it usually was laid upon the sitting-room 
sofa, or library-table, wrong side up, and a 
little inch-cut of a bicycle caught my eye; 
also the advertisement beneath of a firm 


in Boston who would furnish a bicycle to 


your size for a certain price. Now, week 
after week, this little cut stared me in the 
face, and set me thinking. My business 
was just a mile from my house. Why not 
get one of these ‘* things,” and ride to and 
from my business? You see in those days 
(the summer of 1879) one needed some 
good excuse for using a bicycle! So it 
needed but little consideration to settle my 
mind; send for a catalogue; find that my 
*¢in-seam” was thirty-four inches ; that my 
size was a fifty-two inch; order one sent 
me, and receive it shortly per American Ex- 
press! So far all went smoothly. The next 
step, however, was the tug. In 1868 I had 
been the happy owner of a veritable ‘* bone- 
shaker,” made by Calvin Witty, of New 
York, which was gorgeously painted, and 
weighed one hundred and seventy lbs. ! 
So you see my “ boneshaking” experience 
served me now. John was called to help 
me ‘* get on the thing.” Ye gods! I could 
sit on the saddle! I could ride right off! 
I was elated, but not long. A street cross- 
ing took occasion to plant itself right in 
front of me. I can’t remember my front 
wheel going over it. I was the only thing 
that crossed upon that occasion. The old 
proverb, ‘* Pride goeth before a fall,” is 
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wrong. It should read ‘“ after a fall.” Did 
you ever know one to acknowledge being 
hurt? Well, I came down regulation 
fashion, hands first. But, oh, no, I was 
“‘not hurt in the least.” Got off and on 
in the same fashion for several times more, 
till that joyous call to a healthy man, the 
dinner-bell, called me off. My hands shook 
as if with the ague. But, suffice it to say, 
I conquered before nightfall, and, as the 
next day was Sunday, I laid by for repairs 
and renewed vitality. When Monday came 
I rode to my business, — rode, mind you, 
on that thing! And how the natives 
stopped, and stared, and called out to the 
other members of their families to come 
and see me! How the gamins followed! 
How some friends wanted me to stop and 
show ‘‘it” tothem! But no, no, I wouldn’t 
have tried to dismount upon that occasion 
for a ‘* sister’s love,” and when I reached 
my destination, and ran alongside of that 
maple-tree (may the seasons favor it! I had 
planted it myself), I felt that I had a solid 
friend, and the dismount was made after 
the fashion of a cherry-thief from a lower 
limb. The. daily trips grew safer and 
pleasanter, — the snuff-colored dog on the 
corner; the public school-boys; the frozen 
ruts, and, later, the snow and ice, lost their 
dread to me; even the night-riding with a 
lantern was enjoyed, and in that winter of 
1879 and 1880, during which time I missed 
only three days’ riding, the only drawback 
was the disapproval of the good wife and 
excellent mother-in-law. Bless you, no, 
*twas not to my riding ; but it was to having 
the wall-paper in the front hall scratched 
by the handle-bar! This was before the 
time of acme stands. But after a few 
affectionate remarks about the wall-paper, 
and the smell of the lamp just extinguished, 
we called quits, and that drawback was 
removed. 

The horse and buggy were neglected, 
save to give the ladies a drive upon a Sun- 
day, and that ‘* Fifty-two” was called upon 
for many services, —to go to the polls to 
vote ; to call the doctor when a little bicycler 
joined the family circle (he now rides a 
Petite Tricycle); to act as marshal at a 
torchlight parade; to run to a fire; and 
last, but not least, to give health and pleas- 
ure to itsowner. During that year it was 
used, in going to and coming from busi- 
ness, seven hundred and eighty-three miles, 
besides some three thousand miles ridden 
for pleasure! “‘*Was I at the Newport 
Meet?” Whiy, of course, and a royal time 
we had at the Aquidneck House. “*A 
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member of the ‘*L.A.W.”? Certainly. 
‘¢ And did you join any club?” Yes, yes, 
and some of the pleasantest acquaintances 
of my life have been made through my club 
and bicycling associations ; and now, dear 
WHEELMAN, that you have given me your 
ear, and an opportunity to blow my own 
trumpet, I will ‘wind up” this little 
experience by telling that I have ridden 
since over fifteen thousand miles; done 
considerable coasting, and consider it safe ; 
ridden over your Boston roads, and with 
your jovial Boston riders ; have never raced 
(save once with a coal-cart—and beat it), 
and, finally, have never been hurt nor in- 
convenienced by my riding, and trust that 
for years to come I may receive the same 
benefits and exhilaration from my wheel as 
during the past four seasons. 


Speed with the Bicycle. 


AN active, graceful young man, dressed 
in a pea-jacket and knee-breeches of light- 
brown corduroy, red stockings and ties, 
mounted a bicycle-in front of the Everett 
House, yesterday afternoon, and started to 
make a trip about Union square. <A blue- 
coated police officer promptly nabbed him. 
The young gentleman as promptly pro- 
duced a permit granted by President Wen- 


man, of the Park Commissioners, giving 
him the privilege of exhibiting his machine 


on the walks of the square. The officer 
graciously allowed the young man to pass 
over the plaza to reach the walks of the 
square proper. No sooner had he gone 
there than a gray-coated police officer in 
turn captured him. The traveller again 
exhibited his permit. The officer, a fat, 
comfortable person, took the permit and 
began slowly to spell it out. The young 
man offered to read it to him, but he would 
not accept the service, and pocketed the 
document. Whether his failure to make 
out the contents of the permit was a reflec- 
tion upon President Wenman’s or his own 
education was not explained to the throng. 
The young man demanded the return of 
his permit, which was for a month, but 
Officer 71 refused to give it up until he 
had gone to the commissioners’ office and 
learned its contents. The young man also 
went to the commissioners’ office, and 
after the officer had been enlightened each 
went his respective way. 

The young man, Mr. Pitman, an ama- 
teur bicycle rider, of Boston, had journeyed 
to this city to introduce here the bicycles 
manufactured and imported by the Pope 
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Manufacturing Company. In Boston the 
use of the bicycle has become popular. 
Two clubs have been established, and there 
are good riders at Harvard University. 

It is said that sixty thousand bicycles 
were made and sold in England in the last 
year. Also that on one of them a mile has 
been made in two minutes and _ fifty-six 
seconds, and that fifty miles have been made 
in three hours six minutes and forty-five 
seconds, and one hundred and six miles in 
seven hours fifty-eight minutes and fifty- 
four seconds. The best time made by 
amateurs is one mile in three minutes ten 
seconds, fifty miles in three hours twenty 
minutes and thirty-seven seconds, and two 
hundred and five miles, over a turnpike 
road, in twenty-two hours. 

The modern volocipede is a great im- 
provement over that of seven or eight years 
ago. The seat is placed almost directly 
over the centre of the front wheel, thus 
allowing the use of a much larger wheel. 
Speed is gained, and the machine is pro- 
pelled much more easily, and by a motion 
of the legs like walking. A notable im- 
provement is a tire of the best of rubber, 
and in the shape of a cord an inch in 
diameter, fitting into the grooved steel tire. 
By this addition the motion of the machine 
is made more endurable. The machine is 
propelled up ascents with greater ease. 
The objection has been made against the 
use of bicycles in this country that the 
average American road is too rough and 
hilly. New England gentlemen deny this, 
saying that they ride where they please, 
ascending ordinary hills with ease. 

Mr. Pitman displayed to advantage a 
rapid machine, and will do so again to-day 
on the grounds of the New York Athletic 
Club at Mott Haven. He will also display 
it at other places in this city and in 
Brooklyn. With the machine he rides he 
has made a mile in three minutes forty- 
seven seconds, and five miles in twenty-one 
minutes eight seconds. He has ridden out 
to Fitchburg, forty-six miles from Boston, 
over a country road in five hours, and has 
ridden thirty miles at a stretch without dis- 
mounting, — Mew York Sun, October, 
1878. 


Bicycling and Hernia. 


A RECENT article in the Bicycling World 
of Feb. 2 hints at a fosstble danger of in- 
guinal hernia from riding ¢o0 darge a wheel. 
I do not beligve in trying to ride too large 
a wheel ; but; in view of the fact—which I 
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am fully persuaded is the fact —that about 
as many people are deterred from riding 
the bicycle by an entirely unreasonable fear 
of bringing on rupture, as from any other 
cause, I feel it a sort of duty that I owe to 
the public to state my own case. 

I have had inguinal hernia ever since I 
can remember—I am _ now past forty. 
When the ‘‘ great uprising of the people” 
took place, in ’61, / uprose and enlisted ; 
but was thrice rejected because of this 
infirmity. When patriotism died out I 
was one of the first victims of the draft; 
but my hernia saved me. 

When I took the bicycle fever I felt that 
my physician would prohibit my riding from 
this cause ; but in four years’ riding, during 
which I have covered nearly ten thousand 
miles upon my fifty-six-inch wheel, I have 
never experienced the /east difficulty from 
my rupture in connection with my bicy- 
cling, although I cannot wads five miles 
without trouble from it. 

I have frequently ridden sixty miles in a 
day, have joined in long and hard runs, 
and have usually ‘‘ kept up with the pro- 
cession.” 

If any reader of this is hesitating to be- 
come a bicycler because of a fear of injury 
in this direction, I trust that my example 
will lead him to no longer deny himself a 
great pleasure. No doubt the old veloci- 
pede, with its unnatural movement of the 
legs, may have promoted hernia ; but I think 
that bicycling is good for zt. 


EDITORIAL. 





My Wheel. 


I suppose the advice given by one of the 
brethren in this department in the March 
number, to ‘* Try other Machines,” is ex- 
cellent; but if every rider loved his wheel 
as I do, there would be little ‘* changing 
of machines for a few miles’ run.” I sup- 
pose it is foolish as well as selfish, but I 
just hate to see any other man astride of 
my wheel. I can’t quite realize that it is a 
mere ‘‘ machine,” but I always feel that it 
is possessed of some kind of conscious in- 
dividuality, and that there is a bond of 
sympathy between us that no stranger can 
possibly feel. And I don’t like to ride any 
other man’s wheel. I miss the sense of 
mutual understanding and good fellowship 
that is one of the chief charms of riding 
my own wheel. 


Anglo-mania. 


I BEGIN to fear that the epidemic of 
Anglo-mania is spreading. There are 
many things, doubtless, that we might 
adopt from John Bull with benefit, but 
the sufferers from this epidemic appear to 
be capable of ‘‘ catching ” bad things only. 
Ill-fitting, badly cut, ugly-colored garments 
are bad enough ; but English slang is worse. 
Let us adopt the bicycle and tricycle, and 
every improvement thereon; but let us 
leave the ‘‘ d¢ke” and “‘ trike” to ** gents” 
who are responsible for such abominable 
abbreviations. 


——_—~ + 0+ ___ 


EDITORIAL. 


Utility of the Bicycle for the Public Service. 

THE recent action of the Minister of Public 
Works in Belgium, in regard to bicycles, speaks 
volumes for his enterprise and far-sightedness. 
He has addressed a circular letter to the bicycle- 
makers of the country, requesting them to sub- 
mit to him all varieties of the instrument, in 
order that a fair trial may be made of the bicycle 
as a means of locomotion for the postmen and 
bearers of telegrams. It is very probable that 
this action will result in the adoption of the 
bicycle in many branches of the public service in 
Belgium. The feasibility of the scheme has been 
demonstrated by actual trial in this country. It 
has been found that a mail-carrier can do his 
work in one-third of the time required by the 
ordinary method; or, to state it in another way, 
a mail-carrier can, by using a bicycle, do three 


times as much work as he can without the 
bicycle. Or, to put it in a more tangible way, 
mail can be distributed by carriers mounted on 
bicycles at one-third of the present expense. In- 
cidentally, it may be said that if cities of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants can be allowed free delivery 
of mail, by using bicycles the same privileges 
can well be accorded to cities and towns of five 
thousand inhabitants. In the more crowded 
streets of our large cities, where there is a vast 
amount of street traffic, the use of the bicycle for 
mail-carriers and messenger-boys is impracti- 
cable ; but in such circumstances the distances to 
be travelled are short. In cities of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants or less, or in the outskirts 
of large cities, the bicycle is a thoroughly practical 
vehicle for all branches of the public service, and 
for messenger-boys, etc. 
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Apropos of the competitive trial, to be held 
under the Belgian government, we understand 
that several gentlemen in this country have 
under consideration an international bicycle 
contest in riding and racing, to be held in the 
vicinity of Boston. 

IN inviting brief contributions for our ‘‘ Con- 
tributors’ Department,” we did not anticipate 
that any word of caution against personalities 
would be necessary. Perhaps it may be said 
that none is now, so considerate have our con- 
tributors to these columns been; yet one of our 
most valued friends has felt hurt at personal 
references in a recent issue, though they were, 
as we know, written with the friendliest inten- 
tion. Regretting this, and realizing how differ- 
ently things seem in cold print from what they 
do in warm conversation, we will aim at still 
more careful editing. ‘* Many are the afflictions 
of the righteous ” editor, and many are the be- 
setments of the writer for the public press. For 
both, have charity. 


We are in receipt of a note from the enter- 
prising Overman Wheel Company in which is 
intimated a feeling that we were ‘‘ somewhat 


WHEEL 


The Trip Through Maine. 


The programme of this pleasant tour is, ina 
general way, about as follows : — 

Monday, June 18th, will be spent sight-seeing 
in Portland. Start at 6 P.M. for Eastport va 
International Line. 

Tuesday, June 19th. Reach Eastport at 10 
A.M. Take wheels for Calais — 26 miles. Dine 
at Robbinston half-way. Reach Calais about 5 
P.M. Take a run over to St. Stephens. Spend 
the night at Calais. 

Wednesday, June 2oth. Start for Machias. 
Dine at Dennysville— salmon dinner. Splendid 
scenery on route. Receive a public reception at 
Machias, — grand supper, speeches, toasts, etc. 
Spend night at Machias. 

Thursday, June 21st. Start for Campobello 
via Lubec — 28 miles. Splendid road. Spend 
the afternoon on the island. 

Friday, June 22d. A party will be made up 
to go to Grand Menan. 

The following persons will probably compose 
the party: Charles E. Pratt, E. K. Hill, Theo- 
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unjust to Mr. Sturmey’s American agents” in our 
reference, on page 72, last issue, to the contents, 
covers, and imprint of the ‘* American edition” 
of his ‘* Handbook”; the fear being expressed 
that our readers would infer that the American 
agents issued the book otherwise than as ‘‘au- 
thorized by Mr. Sturmey.” We trust and 
believe they will draw no such inference. We 
neither thought nor meant to intimate anything 
of the sort; but, on the contrary, and what 
appears on the face of the book itself, that the 
book was entirely made in England, and the 
things he complains of as done before by others 
are now done, or ‘‘authorized” by himself. In 
our attempt to be just to Mr. Sturmey we admitted 
an article of his, which justice to ourselves and 
others required us to answer. There the ‘ con- 
troversy,” if it seem to be one, must end. We 
wish Mr. Sturmey continued success with his 
book, and the Overman Wheel Company, many 
profitable returns of their enterprise. If our 
critical suggestions induce the one to greater 
carefulness in editing, bring to the other in- 
creased rates of the book, and aid our readers to 
a better understanding of the allowances to be 
made in using that interesting manual for refer- 
ence, we have only done what we intended. 


NEWS. 


dore Rothe, C. W. Fourdrinier, W. W. McIntire, 
F. J. Philbrick, Rev. S. H. Day, Mr. Pattee, 
Wm. V. Gilman, D. E. Devoe, A. S. Parsons, 
J. S. Dean, S. S. McClure, ‘‘ Karl Kron,” Henry 
W. Williams, George Chinn, C. H. Lawson, 
A. S. Pierce, E. H. Greene, F. W. Woodman, 
J. H. Lamson, F. A. Elwell, George Pope, C. A. 
Hazlett. 

Hon. G. W. Drisko, editor of the Machias 
Union, will aid the tourists in all ways possible, 


At the last meeting of the Springfield Club it 
was voted to hold a three-days tournament, some- 
time in September, at Hampden park, where 
they met, with such signal success last fall. The 
intention is to have a Camp consisting of three 
large tents, wherein will be provided accommo- 
dations for thousands of visiting wheelmen. 
Among the prizes to be offered are a $1,000 
gold and silver cup, and a $500 gold and silver 
cup. They also intend issuing a paper monthly 
from now until the meet occurs, and one number 
after it, giving a full account of the tournament; 
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this will be sent free to every bicycler in the 
country. Several thousand wheelmen have 
signified their intentions to be present. Alto- 
gether this promises to be the most stupendous 
affair of this kind ever undertaken either in this 
country or in England. 


On account of the refusal of the Garfield 
Memorial Association to assume the liabilities con- 
nected with the races to have come off last fall, 
but which were postponed till this spring, the 
Capital Club, of Washington, will be unable to 
hold the races set for the last of May. 


THE Ovid (Mich.) Club have sent out an an- 
nouncement of a ’cycling journal soon to be pub- 
lished by its members, with President C. S. 
Reeves as editor. The subscription price will 
be 24 cents, to cover postage. 


THE Albany Club expect to make a trip to 
Boston during the coming season. 


Mr. V. C. PLACE, the racing man, is at pres- 
ent in New Mexico. 


THE door of the wheel-room of the Massachu- 
setts Club is to be widened sufficiently to admit 
tricycles. 


MARCH 2!Ist the Boston Club entertained their 
lady friends at their club-house. 


THE party to leave Portland, June 18th, on the 
run ‘‘ down East” will, from present indications, 
be made up about as follows: Karl Kron, Chas. 
E. Pratt, E. K. Hill, of Worcester; S. S. 
McClure, Mr. Rothe, of Boston Club; A. S. 
Parsons, F. A. Elwell, C. H. Lamson, A. W. 
Pierce, Captain Portland Club; Rev. S. H. Day, 
Wm. V. Gilman, President Williams and Secre- 
tary Pope of Massachusetts Club. 


THE useful phrase, ‘* as smooth as a bicycle,” 
has been coined by the Dry Goods Bulletin, of 
New York, in describing a new steam-engine. 


THE Harvard Bicycle Club hold their annual 
race meeting at Beacon Park, May 23d. 


Mr. E. W. Pope recently made a flying trip 
through the West. 


THE ‘“‘ Uniform Soirée Dansante ” of the Capi- 
tal Club, Washington, which took place March 
26th, wasenjoyed by many wheelmen. Represent- 
atives of the Ixion Club, New York; Baltimore 
Club; Rutland Club, Vt.; Boston Club, were 
present. The dance programmes, in the shape 


of a wheel, were very tasty and appropriate. 
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THE Valley City Wheel Club was formed on 
March Ist, at Sidney, O. President, W. P. 
Harmony ; Secretary, W. A. McCune; Captain, 
D. R. Orbion. 


THE Trumbull Bicycle Club, of Warren, O., 
elected officers as follows: President, A. F. 
Harris; Captain, W. D. Packard; Lieutenant, 
Thos. P. Robbins; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Carl Rice; Bugler, Chas. Harris. Niles is rep- 
resented in the club by E. A. Wilson and T. P. 
Robbins. 


THE Albany Bicycle Club held their annual 
election of officers, March Ist, with the follow- 
ing result : — 

President, D. W. Shanks ; Vice-President, R. 
S. Oliver; Captain, A. H. Scattergood; Sub- 
Captain, J. S. Burch, Jr.; Secretary, H. Gallier, 
Jr.; Treasurer, F, B. Holdridge; Standard 
Bearer, E. W. Vine; Bugler, H. Gallier, Jr. ; 
Surgeon, G. F. Brooks, M. D. ; Club Committee, 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. The outgoing Treasurer’s report shows 
the Club to be in excellent condition financially, 
and a good degree of enthusiasm among the 
members. 

The color of the new suits for the ensuing year 
was readopted from last year, as blue, and will 
be as follows: Cap, with visor and club mono- 
gram, nickelled on the front; single-breasted 
coat, with cadet collar and braided front; knee- 
breeches, trimmed with black braid; blue stock- 
ings and canvas shoes. 


At the annual meeting of the Springfield, 
Mass., Club, held March 6th, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year :— 

President, Henry E. Ducker; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Andrew L. Fennessy; Assistant 
Secretary, Arthur B. Wassung ; Captain, Wilbur 
N. Winans; First Lieutenant, Chas. E. Whipple; 
Second Lieutenant, W. D. Gillette; Bugler, A. 
R. H. Foss. 

The club committee chosen were: 
Ducker, Andrew L. Fennessy, 
Winans, Chas. E. Whipple. 


Henry E. 
Wilbur N. 


THE West Chester Bi. Club is officered as 
follows: President, J. Comly Hall; Captain and 
Vice-President, B. Oscar Green; Secretary and 
Treasurer, William S. McCoy; Bugler, J.- 
C. Hall. 


EFForts are being made by the wheelmen of 
Helena, Montana, to form a club, and, in an 
organized manner, push the cause of ’cycling in 
that territory. 














THE second annual concert, exhibition, and 
ball of the Springfield Bicycle Club, which was 
held at the City Hall, February 22d, was the 
greatest social event of the season. Long be- 
fore six o’clock the crowd waiting for the doors 
to be opened numbered over a thousand, and by 
eight o’clock the hall was filled to overflowing, 
many being obliged to stand, and a great num- 
ber were turned away from the doors. The 
platform, which was reserved for invited guests, 
was occupied by Mayor Phillips, ex-Mayors 
Wight, Spooner, and Powers, ‘and the whole 
Board of Aldermen, together with the City 
Council and a number of prominent business 
men of the city. 

The decorations in the hall surpassed anything 
ever seen in this city before, and, with the electric 
light, and the abundance of flowers and shrubs, 
transformed the hall into an ideal fairy palace. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock Little’s band, composed of 
thirty-eight members, began their concert, and the 
club wheeled into the hall in their new uniforms, 
making the handsomest spectacle ever witnessed 
here. They drew forth round after round of ap- 
plause, which did not seem to abate at all during 
the evening, so enthusiastic were the audience. 
After the riding of Prof. Wilmot, which was 
very creditable, came the exhibition on the Star 
machine by Master Burt Pressey, whose father is 
the inventor of the ‘* Star.” Mr. Pressey per- 
formed some very remarkable feats, and did 
everything nearly except to stand on his head 
while the machine was moving, and if he visits 
this city again we will not be surprised to see 
him do that. At g o'clock, sharp, Geo. M. 
Hendee, amateur champion of America, and 
Springfield’s favorite, entered the hall, and the 
applause that greeted him was fairly deafening, 
and made the old hall tremble; and if the statue 
of our illustrious George Washington, as it 
calmly viewed the proceedings above the heads of 
the aldermen, could for that moment have been 
endowed with life, he would have said truly, ‘* The 
wheel is mightier than the horse.” Mr. Hendee 
wore his new suit, and was completely covered 
with emblems of his triumph. His first feat was 
to stand perfectly still on his machine with both 
hands folded across the breast and the little 
wheel of his machine elevated from the floor. 
Next he rode around with his hands off the 
handles, and with the small wheel sailing along 
gracefully in the air. 

Next came his feat of riding on the large 
wheel with everything removed except the forks 
and handle-bar; this certainly was his crowning 
success, and as Mr. Hendee vaulted on to the 
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pedals and rode around, the audience was wild with 
delight, and called him out againand again. No 
other man in the world has been able to do this 
but Hendee, and he received many compliments 
from out-of-town ’cyclists, who had regarded it 
as absolutely impossible. 

Next came riding by Prof. Wilmot and Master 
George Nast, and then followed the famous club- 
drill by the home club, which was the best ever 
given, and, without any exception, the finest 
ever witnessed in this city. They were ap- 
plauded very warmly. 

The exhibition closed with some very remarka- 
ble riding by Messrs. Wilmot and Aldrive, of 
Boston, and at Io o'clock, prompt, the floor was 
clear for dancing ; the grand march taking place 
at just 10.15, led by President Henry E. Ducker 
and Mrs. E. D. Hendee, of New Haven. 

The programmes were an especial feature, 
being of an original design by President H. E. 
Ducker, in the shape of a book with heavy 
covers, with a fac-simile of the club’s badge 
beautifully embossed on the front cover, while on 
the back was a wheel made to represent the 
cycle of time, with the club’s motto, ‘‘ Rota terras 
circumvolat,” underneath. These programmes 
were much sought after, and bids were frequently 
made for them in the anterooms after the exhi- 
bition by out-of-town ’cyclists for their friends. 
Among the clubs present were the following : — 
Worcester AZolus, of Worcester ; Meriden Wheel 
Club, of Meriden; Ixions, of New York; New 
Haven Club, of New Haven; Connecticut Club, 
of Hartford; Greenfield Club, of Greenfield; 
Holyoke Club, of Holyoke ; Chicopee Falls Club, 
of Chicovee Falls ; Palmer Club, of Palmer; and 
the Massachusetts, of Boston, — numbering in 
all about two hundred. 

Among the prominent guests were Will R. 
Pittman and Ben. G. Sanford, of New York; 
Col. A. A. Pope, of Boston; Dr. T. M. Rust, 
of Meriden; Fred T. Pratt, of Worcester (the 
chief consul of Massachusetts) ; Dr. J. L. Jewett, 
of New Haven, and S. A. Marsden. 


THE Boston Ramblers have secured club- 
rooms in Hotel Glendon, corner of Columbus 
avenue and Cazenove street. The rooms, three 
in number, are being fitted with all necessary 
conveniences, in a suitable manner. This young 
club, now having a membership of about thirty, 
is rapidly stepping to the front. Among the 
members are a number of first-class road riders, 
and some who promise well in the racing path. 
We have no doubt the club will surpass the 
splendid record made last year. 
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THE Pennsylvania Bicycle Club has removed 
to new quarters at 1232 North 41st street, West 
Philadelphia. The members have, at their new 
location, larger and more comfortable rooms, 
more in keeping with the present condition and 
rapidly improving aspect of the club. Through- 
out the riding season they will have two depots 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad within easy dis- 
tance, each within five minutes of the rooms. 
Two lines of street cars run past the door, to the 
centre and farther side of the city, and the 
new grounds of the West Philadelphia Amateur 
Athletic Association are a few squares from the 
door, about two or three minutes straight-away 
ride. On the Athletic Association’s grounds it is 
almost decided that a bicycle track will be a 
leading feature. 


Dr. A. G. COLEMAN, of Canandaigua, N.Y., 
is enjoying himself with his wheel in California. 
When last heard from he was in Los Angeles, 
being entertained by the wheelmen of that city, 
with whom he took many pleasant runs through 
the surrounding country. 


A Ctius has been formed at Northampton, 
Mass., with a membership of fifteen. 


THE League of Ohio Wheelmen have decided 
to become a division of the L.A.W., following 
the example of Massachusetts. 


THE Laramie City (Wyoming) Club held its 
semi-annual meeting on the 26th February, and 
elected officers as follows: President, M. C. 
Barrow; Vice-President, George A. Garrett; 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. S. Greenbaum; 
Captain, W. O. Owen; sub-Captain, W. N. 
Knabe; junior sub-Captain, Bert. Wagner; 
Quartermaster, Harlan T. Marsh. The club 
now has eighteen members. 


MarcH 4th, Captain Loudon, of the San Fran- 
cisco Club, led a club-run, participated in by 
eighteen members, through the suburbs to Red- 
wood City. 


Witmot and Alden, the double fancy riders, 
have been giving aseries of successful exhibitions 
in the skating-rinks of New England during the 
past month. 


THE tricycle is coming to the front in an appro- 
priate manner. Captain Everett, of Boston, 
led the first run of the club on a Coventry Rotary, 
and President Williams, of the Massachusetts, 
takes his daily run into the city upon a three- 
wheeler. 


NEWS. 


OWING to mismanagement of the late twenty- 
mile race and the dissatisfaction resulting there- 
from, Prince has issued achallange,agreeing torun 
the same four man twenty miles, giving the first 
man nine seconds’ start. Prince will either put 
up $400, to which each of the others shall add 
$100, or run for a purse of $300. 


A. D. CLAFLIN, captain of the Massachusetts 
Club, has gone South for his health. 


ONcE more the courts have reiterated that 
Central Park shall be closed to wheelmen, sup- 
porting the ordinance to that effect. 


WE can give buta condensed account of the busi- 
ness done at the meeting of the board of officers 
of the L.A.W., held at Worcester, Mass., March 
27th. Treasurer Gilman reported $1,094.05 on 
hand. $50 were voted to J. Fred Adams, to assist 
in defraying expenses of suit. N.M. Beckwith 
was appointed Chief Consul for New York. One 
hundred stencils to be provided, at $1 each. L. T. 
Frye honorably discharged. Sign-boards, with 
Lamson stencil, adopted, same as used by Massa- 
chusetts Division. Voted, that L.A.W. meet 
be held in New York City, Monday, May 28th, 
and Chief Consul Beckwith appointed chief 
marshal. 


WITH the issue of April 4th Zhe Wheel began 
its fourth volume, and, apparently, grows stronger 
with age, and certainly grows better. 


CINCINNATI claims a 
pieces. 


wheel-band of eight 


THE Milwaukee Club will start on their 
‘fourth annual tour” about July rst. It has 
been the custom of the club, for the past three 
years, to take a run of about three or four days 
through the neighboring counties. These have 
been much enjoyed by the participants, who have 
sometimes numbered over sixty. 


TuE following railroads have issued instruc- 
tions to carry bicycles free, at owners’ risks, in 
baggage-cars, when accompanied by owners, and 
upon presentation of first-class tickets: Balti- 
more & Ohio; Grend Trunk; Chicago and 
Grand Trunk; Wabash, St. Louis, & Pacific; 
Illinois Central; Chicago, Alton, & St. Louis; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie; Cleveland & Marietta; 
Ohio & Central; New York, Chicago, & St. 
Louis; Lake Erie & Western; Detroit, Grand 
Haven, & Milwaukee. 


Mr. J. FRED. ADAMS, of Haverhill, Mass., has 
successfully opposed a suit for damages brought 
against him by a milkman, whose horse took 
fright at Mr. Adams’ wheel. 
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A ‘Washington "Cyclist Club” has been 
formed, with eleven members, averaging thirty- 
five years of age. Their machines are of various 
descriptions, including ‘‘ Extraordinary,” of 
course, Star, and several tricycles. 


THE new uniform of the Pennsylvania is thus 
described by a member : — 

Black cheviot suit; the coat having cadet col- 
lar; black stockings and black shoes; black 
cap, with visor and knotted silver cord in 
front; white shirt with black cord, and the let- 
ters ‘‘ Pa.” in black on outside of pocket. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club are already mak- 
ing extensive preparations for a grand three 
days’ meet next summer, on Hampden park, where 
all entries will be made in classes, and will in- 
clude both professional and amateur races. 


THE Fostoria Bicycle Touring Club, just organ- 
ized at Fostoria, O., will, this summer, make a 
run to Grand Haven, Mich., by way of Detroit. 


THE Chicago Bicycle Club, at its last regular 
monthly meeting, voted to take an extensive tour 
through Canada, tostart June 30th. The proposed 
plan is to take a train from Chicago to Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; then ride on wheels to Detroit ; thence to 
follow the line of the Canada Southern to St. 
Thomas, Ont. ; then to London, up to Goderidge ; 
then to the Niagafa Falls; then to Buffalo, and 
back to Cleveland, and from there they take the 
boat to Detroit; thence home by rail. The trip 
will last twelve days. The boys go in tourist 
costume, carrying all personal baggage on the 
bicycle. The shortest day’s run will be thirty- 
five miles, and the largest one hundred miles. 
There will be from fifteen to twenty-five from 
Chicago, and these will be joined by riders from 
Detroit, Cleveland, etc. This will be the biggest 
tour, with the largest number of wheelmen par- 
ticipating, ever taken in this country. 


DuRING the season of 1883 Mr. Forepaugh 
will give prizes to local amateur bicycle-riders in 
every town and city he visits, commencing at 
Philadelphia, April 16th, the contests to take 
place on the Hippodrome track. 


THE John Wilkinson Company have changed 
their place of business in Chicago, and now 
are at 68 and 70 Wabash avenue. The com- 
pany have just sent out a beautiful folded card, 
containing a partial list of their sporting goods, 
adorned with a steel engraving by Lowell, from 
a drawing by Reed. 
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A NUMBER of the members of the Elmira 
(N.Y.) Bicycle Club expect to make a trip to 
New York and Philadelphia this spring. 


Mr. G. R. BIDWELL, manager of the Brook- 
lyn Bicycle Company, was in the city April 2d, and 
made us a pleasant call. Mr. Bidwell is one of 
the founders of the new Brooklyn Club, called 
the Touring Wheelmen. This is a very unique 
organization, having eight members, with the 
membership limited to twelve. There are no 
initiation fees, dues, or regular business meet- 
ings. Each bicycler, on joining the club, binds 
himself to devote one day in each month to an 
all-day run, and one evening to a moonlight run. 
To be eligible to membership a wheelman must 
be an amateur and ride a machine the front 
wheel of which is not over fifty-six inches or 
under fifty-two inches in diameter. The object 
of the club is to promote touring and club 
drill. The uniform is a very handsome one: 
coat same as worn at Annapolis Naval Academy ; 
knee-breeches ; shirt, a dark blue Jersey; hel- 
met; low shoes of black leather. 


PRESIDENT MILLER stopped several days in 
Boston after the L.A.W. officers’ meeting. 


THE C.T.C. excursion is expected to sail for 
England about the middle of July. 


English Notes. 


Tue ‘‘ Facile” twenty-four hours’ road race will 
take place June 22d; the start to be made at 
midnight ; the route, from London to Birmingham 
and back. Mr. G. P. Coleman, official timekeeper 
B.U., will take the time. 


THE fifty-mile professional championship race 
came off on the Ayleston course, Saturday, March 
24th. With the exception of Keen all the best 
riders were entered. The result has not reached 
us as yet. 


In Cambridge, England, is a club called ‘* The 
Cambridge Young Men’s Christian Association 
Bicycle Club,” composed by wheelmen who are 
also members of the Y.M.C.A. Newcastle also 
has a Y.M.C.A. Club. 


THE Bicycle Touring Club is now the ’Cyclists’ 
Touring Club. The familiar term B.T.C. must 
give way toC.T.C. Mr. E. R. Shipton, editor 
of the B.7.C. Gazette, remains editor and secre- 
tary, with a salary of £250. 


THE discussion as to whether the ‘‘ Otto” shall 
be classed as a tricycle is still going on. 
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THE B.U. ‘‘ One Mile Bicycle” and the ‘* Ten 
Mile Tricycle” championship races will be held 
on the Crystal Palace track, July 14th, and the 
‘* Fifty Mile Bicycle” race will come off in the 
same course July 2oth. 


THERE seems to be a very general grumble of 
complaint at the fact that Mr. E. R. Shipton is 
to receive £250 for his services as editor and 
secretary to the C.T.C. 


IN the list of tolls at Bowner’s Ferry, in Win- 
dermere, an entry reads thus: ‘* Asses and 
Bicycles, 6d.” 


REV. WALTER BRONLOW, of Patcham, East 
Sussex, was lately fined 2s. 6d. for riding a tricy- 
cle upon a public foot-path. 


THE ’Cyclist says that the tracks at Ashton 
Lower Grounds, Alexandra Palace, Belgrave 
Road, Leicester, Cambridge, The Crystal Palace, 
Exeter, and Stamford Bridge are measured a foot 
from the inner edge, while those at Surbiton and 
Coventry are measured at a distance of eighteen 
inches. These are the leading paths. 


THE Scottish bicycle meet will be held this 
year in Edinburgh, Saturday, June 16th. 


WE have received the little pamphlet of ‘‘ Rules” 
of the East of Scotland Bicycle Club and the 
neat card of the runs for 1883, which foot up 
nine hundred and eleven miles, and range from 
March 17th to October 25th. George McDougal 
is captain, and Francis W. Gibb is Hon. 
Secretary. 


German Notes. 


A NEW ‘cycling monthly, called Der Velocz- 
pedist, has been started inGermany. Itis edited 
by Richard Gutberter, Miinchen, and is the 
organ of the German and German-Austrian 
Associations. 


T. H. S. WALKER, editor of Das Velociped, 
attended the Stanley show in London, and pub- 
lished in his paper a short account of the exhi- 
bition. 


WHEEL sport is rapidly growing in our coun- 
try ; almost every town of some importance boasts 
of a club, and in the hot-bed of ‘cycling in Ger- 
many, Munich, the riders may be reckoned by 
hundreds. 

Even several ladies have gone in for the three- 
wheeler, and I know one personally (a little 
five-feet figure) who did her eighty-six kilometers 
— 53-75 miles—in a day, on a plain-bearing 
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heavy machine, after about a month’s riding 
practice. 

During all the winter, and even now, a hot 
struggle has been raging between our two ‘cycling 
institutions, the ‘‘Deutscher Velocipedisten Bund” 
and the Norddeutscher ditto. ‘*What? Two 
bodies and no members!” you exclaim, dear 
reader. It’s a fact, not an agreeable one; but a 
fact it is, nevertheless. When, on Whitsuntide, 
82; the Munichers called a general gathering 
of wheelmen to Munich, in order to form a Ger- 
man Bicycle Union, all riders’ hearts were filled 
with hope and joy, that at least we should have 
one uniform organization in our sport. Dele- 
gates were sent from the clubs; there was a 
grand display of speeches, and a still grander 
consumption of the famous Munich beer, and the 
result was: the D.V.B. When the child was 
born, and delegates considered things calmly, 
they soon discovered the factum that the 
Munichers held all trumps in their hands, the 
whole committee consisting of local men, and 
that the North Germans would never have one 
word to say in the whole affair. This and the 
general organization of the D.V.B. agreed so 
little with the taste of the Northern riders, that, 
on October 22d, a meeting was arranged at Han- 
nover by the Hannover and Bielefield Bi. Clubs, 
to discuss the formation of a more suitable institu- 
tion. Thus was the birth of the ‘* Norddeutscher 
Velocipedisten Bund,” which f&§ based upon the 
principles of the B.T.C. and the B.U. in Eng- 
land, and has for its chief object, promoting 
touring and amateur racing in every possible 
manner. Of course the D.V.B. makes tremen- 
dous efforts to get the clubs north of the Main, and 
the N.V.C. does likewise. The future only will 
show which organization is the better one, and 
this will, perhaps, be decided by the events of the 
coming season already. Meanwhile, riders are 
preparing themselves and their steeds for the jolly 
spring rides, and many a fellow who used to ride 
in long ‘‘Inexpressibles ” has come to the final 
conclusion: ‘* There’s nothing like Knickers,” 
and tries hard to explain to his continental tailor 
the construction of those useful envelopes of his 
under limbs. For there has been a lamentable 
aversion against a proper riding costume among 
our German wheelmen, as it ‘‘ would look so 
childish,” and offend the critical eyes of the Ger- 
man Philisters, who are the highest possible 
authorities in the eyes of 


ELBERFELD. Cz Hs; OH. 


Das Velociped: for March 1st contains a list of 
riders who have made more than one hundred 
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kilometers a day during the season of 1882. 
The table gives dates, name, club of rider, ma- 
chine ridden, and remarks on the condition of 
roads and state of weather. The longest dis- 
tance covered was two hundred and forty kilo- 
meters, or about one hundred and fifty miles; 
made by three riders, Fr. Eyfried, Max Otten- 
stein, and A. and J. Beiss Varth, of Niirnberg 
Club. 


French Notes. 

THE first race-meeting of the year took place 
at Pau, the last of March, in connection with the 
horse-race at that city. Two thousand francs 
were offered in prizes. 

THERE were also races at Biarritz, sixty miles 
from Pau, April Ist. 


THE championship races are to take place at 
Agen. 

JAMEs CRAIG, one of the fastest amateurs, has 
removed from Paris to Scotland. 

De Civry, professional champion of France, 
is now in England. 

THE tricycle is fast coming into use in France, 
and at both Pau and Biarritz tricycle races were 
among the chief features. 


CuAs. TERRONT is to visit England this season. 
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THE ‘‘ Unicyclist,” Scurri, gave some exhibi- 
tions at Troyes last month. 


THE Velocipédie Mlustriée, for March Ist, con- 
tains an excellently-drawn cartoon of E. Forestier, 
editor of that paper, and also of Za Revue Veloci- 
pédique. 


Other Foreign Notes. 


** OLLAPOD,” of Melbourne, Australia, claims 
to have seen a Chinaman riding a fifty-inch wheel. 


CorTIs has advertised for sale his ‘* Invinci- 
ble,” upon which he made those wonderful records. 


THERE will be a race-meeting at Milan, Italy, 
this spring. 


THE roads at the Cape of Good Hope are 
very poor, there being no long-distance stretches ; 
still Cape Town has many wheelmen. 


THE walls of the Dunedin (New Zealand) 
Bicycle Club rooms are adorned with illustrations 
from THE WHEELMAN. 


THE natives in Calcutta ride barefoot; no use 
for rat-trap pedals in such a case. 


THE wheelmen in New Zealand are very active. 
The Otago Witness (Dunedin) contains in each 
issue description of runs by the various clubs. 
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Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism.' 

SCHELLING’s philosophy has a twofold interest to 
the student. It is the record, or rather the revelation, 
of a rarely gifted mind. His philosophy presents 
three several stages: First, the period when his philos- 
ophy is in harmony with Fichte’s earlier philosophy, 
in which he refused to admit the reality of any 
Supreme Being; secondly, the stage in which man 
and nature are regarded as two coGrdinate manifes- 
tations of a single activity, that is revealed in equal 
fulness and perfection; and, finally, when he attempts 
to prove the personality of God, and preserve the 
freedom and moral responsibility of man. Again, it is 
interesting as being the historic and logical transition 
from Kant through Fichte to Hegel. 

A large share of the work, over sixty pages, is 
devoted to the illustrious predecessors of Schelling, 
Kant, and Fichte. The relation of the philosophy to 
Hegel, and the superiority of Hegel, are assumed 

1Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. By Professor 


John Watson, LL.D., Queen’s University. S.C. Griggs & 
Co., Chicago. 


throughout the entire work. Still the course of 
thought in Schelling receives a full and critical expo- 
sition. Asa fair, clear, and logical exposition of the 
part of German philosophy which it is proposed to 
discuss in the volume, the work of Prof. Watson 
may well follow the little volume by Prof. Morris, on 
Kant. This latter book — the first in the series — has 
recently been adopted as a text-book at Yale. We 
look with interest for the other works in the same 
series. Among the names of those to appear in this 
series, we notice President Porter, of Yale College, 
W.T. Harris, of Concord, and Prof. Robert Adamson. 


. 


Jowett’s Thucydides.’ 


PROFESSOR JOWETT has given us a worthy companion 
to his translation of Plato’s works. 
worthy subject for his vast attainments and splendid 
scholarship. If Herodotus were the founder of Greek 
history, —it may almost be said of all history, — 


He has chosen a 


1Thucydides. Translated. 
analysis, notes, and indices. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 1883. 


With introduction, marginal 
By B. Jowett, M.A. Boston: 
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Thucydides was the first of philosophical historians. 
Herodotus was content with the relation of events. 
Thucydides sought to trace events back to their 
causes. 
ponessian war began, which is the subject of his im- 
mortal work. He was a participant in this war. The 


He was in the prime of life when the Pelo- 


plan, method, and style of the work are striking. He 
seeks beneath the surface for causes; he is judicial 
and impartial; sometimes obscure in style, he is 
always accurate in fact. Professor Jowett’s trans- 
lation preserves the calm dignity, force, and lofty 
tone of the original. It is a monument to his genius, 
The fidelity, 
force, and beauty of the translation are apparent not 
only to the critical student, but to the well-informed 


reader who may not know a Greek letter. 


industry, and love of classical learning. 


Itisa 
matter of congratulation that Thucydides should be 
presented in such a clear and beautiful translation, 
and that the publishers should have so ably supple- 
mented the work of the translator. 

The preface is by Andrew D. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


McMaster’s ‘“‘ History of the American 


People.” 


THE general scope and plan of this work, the first 
volume of which has just been published, is given 
simply and clearly in the opening sentences of the book : 
“The subject of my narrative is the history of the 
people of the United States of America from the close 
of the war for independence down to the opening of 
the war between the States. In the course of this 
narrative much, indeed, must be written of wars, con- 
spiracies, and rebellions; of presidents, of congresses, 
of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of political 
leaders in the senate-house, and of the rise of great 
parties in the nation. Yet the history of people shall 
At every stage of the splendid 
progress which separates the America of Washington 
from the America in which we live, it shall be my 
purpose -to describe the dress, the occupants, the 


be my chief theme. 


amusements, the literary canons of the times; to note 
the changes of manners and morals; to trace the 
growth of the humane spirit which abolished punish- 
ment for debt, and which has, in our own time, 
destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of dumb 
brutes; to describe the rise and progress of that long 
series of mechanical inventions and discoveries which 
is now the admiration of the world; to tell how, by a 
wise system of free education and a free press, 
knowledge was disseminated, and the arts and 
sciences advanced; how the ingenuity of the people 
became fruitful of wonders far more astonishing than 
any the alchemists had ever dreamed.” 

It will be seen that the work is similar to John 
Richard Green’s “ History of the English People,” but 
deals with a shorter period of time, and gives more 


details. Mr. McMaster has rescued many facts from 
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oblivion, and has with untiring energy succeeded in 
collecting all that is essential to show the habits, cus- 
toms, thoughts, and prejudices of the people, as well 
as the political life of the nation. Mr. McMaster is 
a thorough, painstaking historian, and he has given us 
a brilliant historical work, one which will be an au- 
thoritative history of the American people. This 
volume is written in a clear, strong, earnest style, 
which infuses life into the descriptions, while it accu- 
rately presents the facts. 


The Works of Goethe.! 


Mk. S. E. Casino has published a “ People’s edition 
of the works of Goethe,” in five handsome voluntes. 
The works are handsomely and substantially bound, 
printed from clear, strong type, on medium weight 
paper. The edition is not complete, yet it contains 
everything that will be demanded by any but those 
who are studying Goethe critically. All the different 
kinds of Goethe’s writings are represented, and the 
best of each kind. There is no particular arrange- 
ment of the works in the five volumes. 
Wilhelm Meister, Carlyle’s translation. 

The two volumes are in one book of over eight 
hundred pages. Not the least interesting portion of the 
volume is the translator’s preface. 


One contains 


A second volume 
contains “ Faust,” prefacing which are thirteen pages 
of historical introduction, and six pages of critical 
notes by Dr. Hedge. The translation used is Miss 
Swanwick’s metrical version, and also a prose trans- 
lation of Part I., by A. Hayward. The latter part of 
this book contains three minor dramas: ‘ Egmont,” 
translated by Miss Swanwick; “The Wayward 
Lover,” by Edgar Bowring, and “ Clavigo,” translated 
now for the first time. 

A third volume contains the “ Autobiography,” 
translated by John Oxenford. This makes a volume of 
six hundred and sixty-eight pages. The fourth volume, 
which contains really two volumes, one of which is 
copyrighted by the associate editor, Professor Noa, 
contains in the first part “Sorrows of Werter,” 
“ Elective Affinities,” and “‘ A Tale,” translated prob- 
ably by Professor Noa; and in the second part, 
“Letters from Switzerland,” and “ Travels in Italy,” 
translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. A fifth 
volume contains the poems of Goethe, and the dramas 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris” and “ Torquato Tasso,” trans- 
lated by Miss Swanwick, and Scott's translation of 
“G6tz von Berlichingen,” and Bowring’s translation 
of “The Fellow Culprits.” 

Among the translators of the poems we find the 
names of G. H. Lewes, Professor Leopold 
Thomas Carlyle, and H. W. Longfellow. 

Besid:s containing some portions of Goethe’s 
writings that have never before been translated, and 
giving new translations of other portions, the fine 


Noa, 


1 The works of Goethe, People’s Edition. 
Edited by Dr. Hedge and Professor Noa. 
Boston, 1883. 


Five volumes. 
S. E. Casino. 
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volumes before us possess the merit of rare typo- 
graphical excellence and beauty. The scholarship 
and rare taste of Dr. Hedge and Professor Noa have 
been ably supplemented by the publisher. 


Nobody.! 
Tuis is a thoroughly old-fashioned, old-style novel. 
It makes a book of seven hundred pages, and it may 
With the 


exception of the author’s treatment of the principal 


be added that each page is full of interest. 


character in the book, the novel is unartistic, and in 
some places crude. It is the very opposite of the 
modern novel. Yet it is intensely interesting, full of 
the most graphic descriptions, rare touches of feeling, 
sparkling and witty dialogue. “ Nobody” is a young 
girl whose early life is spent in the southern part of 
Connecticut; she is a girl of fine delicacy of character, 
full of that intense enjoyment of life that is the dowry 
of a nature at once exalted, and pure and strong. The 
secret of her happiness seems to be a positive, abso- 
lute, and immovable trust in God. She is “ Nobody ” 
in fashionable New York society. Yet she is not en- 
tirely destitute of lovers. Tom Caruthers, a good- 
hearted, polished, wealthy young man falls in love, 
but fails 
travelled, cultured, refined man of the world, also seeks 
her love. He wins her heart, but not her hand, for 
This 


impediment does not exist, and has not existed for 


to win her. 


Phillip Dillwyn, who is a 


the simple reason that “he is not a Christian.” 


some time, and the twain are happily married. Not 
the least interesting portion of the narrative is that 
devoted to the home life of the heroine and her two 
sisters and the aged grandmother. As a work of art, 
or as a fair exponent of the scepticism of the age, the 
book must be pronounced a failure. As a vigorous, 
healthy, interesting embodiment of pure living, high 
thinking, delicacy of feeling, true Christianity, the 
book is among the very best of modern novels. 


Shandon Bells.” 


THERE is a strong, manly tone running through this 
last novel by Mr. Black. The principal character is 
aman with a natural human heart, and a powerful, 
cultured brain. He feels deeply, and thinks strongly. 
The story of this young journalist’s career, from the 
sub-editorship of a small paper to a respected posi- 
tion as a man of ietters, is portrayed with the genu- 
ineness of a real history of one in whom the writer was 
deeply interested, and with whom he could sympa- 
thize. In the descriptions of thoughts, emotions, 
and memories, Mr. Black writes with charming truth- 
The bits of scenery woven into the story 


impart to it a pleasing freshness. 


fulness. 
There are several 
strong characters, — William Fitzgerald, the journalist, 
whom we have mentioned, John Ross, a clear, strong 
picture of a Scotch painter, and Miss Chetwynd. 


1Nobody. By the author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 
Robert Carter and Brothers, New York. 


2Shandon Bells. A novel. By William Black. 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


Illus- 
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As a whole, it is a combination of the writer’s supe- 


rior qualities: the power of arousing sympathy, ex- 
citing admiration, touching the feelings, suggesting 
good, wholesome thoughts, and quickening moral mo- 
tives. It is a novel full of healthy earnestness and 
sincerity. 


James Monroe.! 


THERE is a small portion of Virginia that, during 
the first epoch of our national history, produced more 
statesmen of ability and note than any other whole 
State, — Washington, the Lees, including Robert E., 
Randolph, Jefferson, Henry, Madison, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Monroe, and others, — almost as many as all 
New England possessed at the same time. Of these, 
four held the office of President of the United States, 
each one for two successive terms, and two were 
elected by the largest majorities ever given to any 
candidate. 

There 
is probably no one who would have taken more 
trouble to get at the important facts of his life, and 
not only the important facts, but the real character- 
istics also, which are not always so evident nor attain- 


Monroe is very fortunate in his biographer. 


able. As is the case with the preceding volumes of 
the series, the biography is also necessarily a review 
of the political history of the time, involving, conse- 
quently, a vast amount of labor and research through 
old piles of public documents, and public and private 
correspondence. 

This work is very tedious, more tedious than can 
be imagined until tried; yet President Gilman has 
done all this, and the result is he has produced a 
biography of Monroe that will be the standard for 
all future biographers and historians. It is a little 
singular that, although Monroe was engaged in the 
most important political transactions, gave his name 
to a fundamental doctrine, and was twice elected 
President (the second time with but a single dissent- 
ing electoral vote), yet no adequate biography of him 
has ever been written until the present work. 

Mr. Gilman has given in a forcible, succinct man- 
ner the history of Monroe’s life. It is accompanied 
by a bibliography of the Monroe doctrine, and a very 
full index, of great value to the student. 


Dumas’ Art Annual.” 


THE want of such a book as this has hitherto left a 
vacant space in the library of every lover of art. The 
“ Annual” is an illustrated art record, combining the 
catalogués of the art exhibitions of the worldin 1882. 
In it are illustrations from the exhibits of the Royal 
Academy, London; Grosvenor Gallery, London; 


1 American Statesmen. James Monroe, in his relations 
to the public service during half a century, 1776 to 1826. By 
Daniel C. Giiman, President of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. New 
York: 11 East Seventeenth Street. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1883. 

2 Dumas’ Art Annual. 
hibitions of the World. 
706 Broadway. 


An Illustrated Record of the Ex- 
1882. New York: J. W. Bouton, 
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Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh; Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts; American Water Color Society, 
New York; Society of American Artists, New York; 
National Academy of Design; Antwerp Exhibition; 
Art Union of Neuchatel; Paris Salon; Decorative 
Art Exhibition, Paris; Vienna International Exhibi- 
tion of Arts; National Exhibition of Moscow; Exhi- 
bitions of Courbet and Baudry, and many others. 
It will be seen that the book contains representative 
illustrations from all the best and most prominent art 
exhibits of the past year. The “ Annual” contains 
two hundred and fifty drawings, most of which give 
good representations of the pictures. 
of the publisher in bringing this valuable book be- 


fore an American audience cannot be too highly 


The enterprise 


commended. The time has surely arrived for the 
publication of such an illustrated universal art cata- 
The book is the result of the need for such a 


work, and will be gladly welcomed by artists and 


logue. 
those interested in art. No doubt a second issue of 
the “ Annual” will contain many improvements; still, 
as an experiment, the present one is very satisfac- 
tory. 

Besides the two hundred and fifty drawings of pict- 
ures and articles exhibited, there are critical notices 
of the various exhibitions, by those qualified to write 
of them. 
Sales of the Year,” “ Art in Russia,” etc., etc. 


Also some general articles upon “The 
We 
should not omit a mention of the excellent index to 
artists represented. 


Dean Bradley’s Recollections of Dean Stanley.' 


THis little volume, of one hundred and forty-two 
pages, contains all that the average reader will have 
time to learn of Dean Stanley. It isnot acritical esti- 
mate of the man, but a loving exposition of the loved 
friend. The book is composed of three lectures, 
which Dean Bradley delivered by invitation, last 
November, before the Philosophical Society of Edin- 


burgh. Stanley’s life is divided into seven periods, 


and the principal events of each period, together 


with the development of his mind, are described 
by one who knew Stanley intimately for nearly forty 
years. These lectures are a loving tribute to one 
of the most active and sympathetic minds of the 


half After 


compelled to familiarize himself with the printed 


last century. reading it, one feels 


works of a mind so full of human sympathy, 
the 


con- 


and so intensely active. Notwithstanding 
limited scope of the work, — limited when one 
siders how full such a life must have been, —a con- 
sistent and quite complete portrait of Dean Stanley 
is presented. One sees the shy, noble-minded boy, 
under the anxious guidance and love of a mother 
whom he always reverenced; the enthusiastic pupil 
and ardent admirer and friend of Dr. Arnold; the 

1 Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 


3y George 
Granville Bradley. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.00, 


studious and able scholar at Balliol, Oxford; the in- 
spiring and conscientious tutor at University College; 
the delightful associations of Canterbury; and the 
useful and well-filled years as Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History at Oxford; and, finally, the radiant and 
sunny home at Westminster, where the “ gracious and 
graceful” Lady Stanley so adorned the Abbey. 
Throughout all we see the dean carrying on contro- 
versies and performing prodigious amounts of literary 
labor, and, at the same time, being the greatest con- 
ciliator among the different factions. Aside from the 
personal interest in Stanley, the lectures are of espe- 
cial interest as throwing strong side-lights upon the in- 
ner lives of those able and gifted minds which have 
toiled and loved and accomplished so much for the 
educational, religious, social, and political interests 
of England during the present century. 
truthfully said that few men in modern times com- 


It may be 


manded more general and universal respect than Dean 
Stanley. The characteristics of the man that ren- 
dered this possible are graphically and lovingly set 


forth by his friend and co-laborer, Dean Bradley. 


“Dust.” ! 


“Dust” deals with London society at the opening 
of the present century. 
for the author must have a due regard for facts; and 
it is doubly difficult to Julian Hawthorne, for by ithe is 
brought into direct comparison with one of the most 


The task is a difficult one, 


successful of historical novel-writers, his own father, 
In fact, in reading “ Dust” 
one is continually reminded of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


There is the same keen, observant eye that takes in 
everything within its horizon, and stores it up in the 
memory, from whose apparently unlimited supply 
Hawthorne was wont to entertain and instruct us. 
The son does not possess the powerful mind, — pure 
imagination of the father; very few have ever pos- 
And yet the author of “Dust” has a 
fair share of imagination. 


reminds one somewhat of Matilde in the Marble 


sessed it. 
The Marquise Desmoines 
Faun. The mystery that surrounds her is well 
depicted. 

“ Dust” gives us an insight into the state of society 
in London sixty years ago, and, in the matter of 
morals, we must say it was no improvement on the 
society of to-day. 

We are not prepared to say that Julian Hawthorne 
is as great a novelist as his father, but he certainly 
shows many of his admirable traits, and his present 
novel is a great improvement on any of his previous 
productions; and had he been as happy in his selec- 
tion of a subject as he was conscientious and pains- 
taking in working it up, it would have at once placed 
him in the front rank of the novelists of to-day. 

1 Our Continent Library. Dust: A novel by Julian 
Hawthorne, author of ‘ Bressant,” ‘ Sebastian Stromé,” 


“Idolatry,” “Garth,” etc. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert. 1SS3. 
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SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 


WASHINGTON STREET, COR. OF SUMMER, 


Representatives of the Gorham Manufacturing Co. in Boston, exhibit a large and complete collection of the 


SOLID SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATED WARES, 


Produced by this Celebrated Company. 
The ornamentation now used, and the effects produced, are something entirely novel in the craft of: the Silvee- 
smith, and will interest everyone by their combination of artistic and useful qualities. 


SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, ~ BOSTON. 


BICYCLE SUITS .| \ea Perego 


Made to Measure. —IMPORTER OF — 


TOURISTS’ SUITS, GENTLEMEN'S FINE FURNISHINGS. 


SPECIALTIES IN 


FINE CUSTOM TAILORING. | Bicyese shirts, Tennis Ferseys, 


Lacrosse Shirts and Bicycle Gloves, 


What raiment will your honor wear to-day? Comp. ete assortment of Bicycle Hose 
in all Colors. 


The éaslor stays thy leisure, ONE STUD SHIRTS 


To deck thy body with his ruffling treasure.” For evening dress, All sizes in stock. 


~ Shebsreors- Y 198 & 130 Fulton Street, 87 Nassan Street, New York, 


CHAS. A. SMITH & CO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 








TELE — AND — 


TAILOR | ie Wag 


FINE WOOLENS. 


620 BROADWAY, 620]. 
Invite the attention of gentlemen to their selections 


AND 189 TO 151 BOWERY, N. Y. for Spring, which are now ready for inspection. 


Branch Stores in all Principal Cities. Samples and Rules 18 and 20 School Street 
Sor self-measurement sent by mail on application. BOSTON . 


The Jumbo Catalogue. SAGE’S 
Just published, the largest and most complete Catalogue of 


all sporting goods ever issued—as Lawn Tennis, Base Ball TR UN P E T° 
Archery, 1 ree Foot Ball, Fishing, Boating, and Gymna- — a a K D A 4 ‘ eS 9 
sium and Firemen’s Goods, and all the latest novelties. 


228 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on fine tinted paper. 
Price, by mail, 2s’ cents. . Cor. WASHINGTON & Essex STs., 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau 8t., N. Y. BOSTON. 


BICYCLE SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
FINE TAILORING. 
WETMORE & STORY, - - - 33 Essex Street, Boston. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Our Brands are made from the FINEST TOBACCO and PUREST RICE PAPER. 
A No ADULTERATIONSBS. 
* Sweet Caporal, Caporal, Caporal 34, St. James’, &c., Kinney 


Bros.’ Straight Cut Cigarettes. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


—_——- #e—____ 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES IL 
By THomAs BABINGTON MacauLay. Complete 
in three volumes. Vol. I., 692 pages; Vol. II., 
733 pages; Vol. III., 710 pages. With portrait 
of Lord Macaulay. Price: In Cloth, $2; Half 
Leather, $3. 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 


The following eight volumes are in clear type, cleanly 
printed on first-class paper, and handsomely 
and durably bound in cloth, with gold 
and ink side and back stamps. 


UARDA, HYPATIA, ROMOLA, 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
JANE EYRE, CORINNE, 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 
TOM BROWN AT RUGBY. 


THE FOREGOING EIGHT VOLUMES, PACKED 
IN A NEAT BOX, $5.00. 


5S. W. Green’s Son has done a very sensible thing in is- 
suing a set of classic romances—eight in number—for the 
low price of five dollars. ‘* Romola,” ‘* Hypatia,” ‘Jane 
Eyre,” * John Halifax, Gentleman,” **Tom Brown at Rug- 
by,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” “Corinne,” and ‘ Uar- 
da” compose the set, and include, as a reading of their titles 
suggests, some of the most valuable and enduring romance 
writing in our literature. The volumes are surprisingly 
well bound, the type is clear, and the books are a very con- 
venient size for reading. The publication of so many clas- 
sical works at such a low price has many things to recom- 
mend it. It puts within the reach of moderate purses the 
means of affording permanent gratification and instruction 
for a small expenditure of money.—Christian Union. 


KNICKERBOCKER’'S HISTORY OF NEW 
YORE. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 254 pages 
in one volume. Price: In Cloth, $0.75. 


This famous history of New York, from the beginning of 
the world till the end of the Dutch dynasty, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, loses none of its interest with the advanc- 
ing years, Full of the quietest and quaintest humor, the 
reader is drawn on and on, and seems veritably to be one of 
the company of Dutch worthies, the Van Kortlandts, Har- 
denbroecks, Van Zandts, and Ten Broecks, Wouter Van 
Twiller, Barent Bleecker, William the Testy, Stoffel Brin- 
kerhoff, Jan Jansen Alpendam, the Mosstroopers of Con- 
necticut, and especially old wooden-legged Peter Stuyve- 
sant. Those who have before them the reading of this book 
for the first time are greatly to be envied. 


THE SKETCH BOOK. By WasuHincron Irv- 
ING. 254 pages in one volume. Price: In 
Cloth, $0.75. 


4ay- For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. Mention this paper. 


S. W. GREEN’S SON, PUBLISHER, 
696 Broadway, New York. 





THE HUB. 


The Leading Magazine of the 


Carriage Trade. 


Those interested in all kinds of vehicles should 
have a copy of this art trade publication. 

By the aid of its technically correct colored fashion 
plates, its varied practical departments, and the gen- 
eral instruction conveyed in all that pertains to every- 
thing that runs on wheels, it will be found of great 
value to everyone, even to those who least expect to 
find instructive information from such a source, while 
to those engaged in the trade of selling vehicles it is 
indespensable. 


Terms, $3.00 per Year. Single Copies, 30 Cents. 


ADDRESS, 


Hub Publishing Co. of N. Y., 


17-27 Vandewater Street, 


P. O. Box 3039. NEW YORK. 





‘* The neatest, brightest, and cleanest paper on either side 
of the ocean.”—Albany Express. 

** By far the best humorous and satirical publication of the 
day.”—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


LIFE. 


HUMOROUS, SATIRICAL, REFINED. 
ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 


“ Phenomenally bright and witty.”— Toledo Blade. 
“It is womanlike in every part. It is fresh, vigorous, 
gentlemanly, genial and satisfying.— The Sun. 


The paper is supported by an able corps of con- 
tributors, among whom are the names of Mr.S. Alden, 
Henry Guy Carleton, J. W. Riley, E. D. Beach, G. T. 
Lanigan, G. P. Lathrop, Arthur Penn, J. T. Wheel- 
wright, and many others. The staff of artists is com- 
posed of F. G. Attwood, Chas. Kendrick, H. W. 
McVicker, J. A. Mitchell, Gray Parker, W. H. Hyde, 
Palmer Cox, E. W. Kemble, and W. A. Rogers. 


“* Altogether the best periodical of the kind published in 
this country.”—Burlington Free Press. 


Subscriptions, $5.00 per year, postage free. 10 
Cents per copy. Address, 


Office of LIFE, 
1155 BROADWAY, - NEW YORE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. vii 


THE GRANITE MONTHLY, 


A lew Hampshire Magazine, 


DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Biography, History and State Progress. 





The only periodical in the state devoted exclusively to the his- 
tory and biography of the state, and its citizens. 


It appears monthly in numbers of forty pages each, is handsome- 
“\y illustrated with steel and wood engravings, and makes one elegant 


volume a year. 


This publication entered on its sixth year with the October num- 
ber, 1882, and is firmly established with the support of the cultivated 
element of the state, and the lovers and collectors of historical data 
throughout the country. 


It covers a field not occupied by ordinary periodical literature, 
and is in every way an admirable table companion for the scholar, 
and for all persons of literary and antiquarian tastes. 


It has met with general approval, and already forms a store-house 
of material not accessible in any other form. 


{= The first, second, and third volumes of this magazine, have become so scarce 
that they can be supplied only as odd numbers can be picked up here and there. The 
publisher will receive orders for them, however, which he will endeavor to fill as rapid- 
ly as possible, and in the order in which subscriptions are received. Parties who desire 
the fourth volume, had better order it at once, as the edition is nearly exhausted. 

SUBSCRIPTION Pricz, $1.50 a year, postage paid. Bound volumes, $2.00. 


JOHN N. McCLliNTOCK, 


PUBLISHER AND EDITOR, 


CONCORD, N. H. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NEW FIELD GAME 


LAWN POOL; or, IMPROVED OROQUET. 
Patented Dec. [9th, 1882. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED LAWN TENNIS. 


Send for Tennis Catalogue. 


couupla KYA, bioveiss, 
SQ ee 


for 
BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 
E.I. HORSMAN, 80and 82 Williams St., New York. 


Nothing in the World like it 


The Decorator 
and Furnisher. 


An ELEGANTLY LLUSTRATED 
MonTHLY Paper, walaas of every Ra of the 
Furnishing and Decorating of the 

ee of the House. 
atter b l-kn Authors, 
Beautirut De Designs for Furniture an tere. end 
ms, Frescos, Wall ting, Screens, Stained 
me Dr. aperies, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 

**Practical enough for the trade and h goes 

enough wee hey sf table.””— Boston Posi Pos 


“‘Every taste will fi 
i" Cheap 70 Trans me something to oui its 


«« Dedica‘ 
house eee beattinal Ld 
~*Practical articles on the necessities and elegan 
indispensible to housekeepers. “es & Hap. NW. 3 ) 


WF a ee grticles les by well 
pootusen off dai own afters, and & 


= Must rere a erat od edeator = pan aahe 


**Contains contributions stablished 
reputations.” —Hvening ons by, 7 A) oe 


outta eemtyte fe “nk =  epgquats 
qn bape | | periodical os fale a ar 
caina usenet The Artist London.) 
vail designs. od lateratur pupeticsl, original articles 

Eel ri aura dene 


Subscription, $4 per Year; Single copies, 35 cents. 


E. W. BULLINGER, Publisher, 


75 Fulton Street, New York Citys 


tt ha Bee 7 calculated to make 
pring field opted 





BINDERS FOR THE WHEELMAN 


Can now be procured at this office. 
They are made of blue silk cloth, fastened with an 
old gold cord, and lettered in gold on the front 
cover, 


THE WHEELMAN. 





THE BINDER 


will be sent to any subscriber of THE WHEELMAN 


Post Free for 40 Cents. 


Postage stamps of any denomination accepted in 
payment. 


VOL. I of THE WHEELMAN 


NOW READY! 


4q80 PAGES OF INTERESTING READING! 
Morethan SEVENTY-FIVE Fine ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.50. 
Address, THE WHEELMAN CO., 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








FOR LATEST 


BICYCLING NEWS 


READ THE 


UNDAY LOURIER 


Established 1848. 


OF F IGE, 23 DEY ST ., 


NEW YORK. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON 


* APPLICATION. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BRITISH CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tricycles. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD. 


RESUMPTION OF THE FAVORITE 


Transfer Steamer Maryland Route, 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1883, 
—T0 —_ 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING- 
TON, FLORIDA and the SOUTH. 


The evening train from Boston will leave at 6.30 P. M., 
o> arriving at Jersey City 4 A. M., Philadelphia 6.50 
A.M., Baltimore 9.50 A. M., Washington 11.10 A. M., con- 
necting immediately with ‘FAST LINE,” arriving at Rich- 
mond at 3.08 P. M., Charleston 6.50 A. M., Savannah 10.30 
A. M., Jacksonville 5.00 P. M.—only 4634 hours trom Bos- 
ton, with but one change of cars, and that in the same depot 
at Washington. Magnificent Pullman Cars between Boston 
and Washington without change. 

Connections made at Philadelphia with trains West, via 
Penn. R.R. 

THE LATEST TRAIN FROM NEW YORK leaves Grand 
Central Depot at 11.35 A. M., week-days, for Boston, via 
N. Y.& N. E.R. R. Returning, leaves Boston atg A. M. 
With Drawing Room Cars. 


NORWICH LINE. 


Fare Reduced. $3 = NEW YORK. 


The New Steamer CITY OF WORCESTER runs on this line. 

Steamboat Express train leaves Boston at 6.30 P. M., 
week-days, due in New York 7.00 A. M., connecting with 
trains for Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. Re- 
turning, steamer leaves Pier 40, North River, New York, at 
4.30 P. M., connecting with train ae London at 
4.00 A. M., arriving in Boston at 7,85 . M. 

Tickets and Berths secured at office, 332 Washington St., 
cor. of Milk, or at N. Y. & N. E. R. R. Station, foot of 
Summer Street, Boston. 


S. M. FELTON, Jr., 
Gen, Manager. 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 











The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 


paper in America. 


Published every Wednesday. 


FRED. JENKINS, Eprror. 
CHAS. E. PRATT,- - - ~- Eptrortat ContTRIBUTOR. 
EDWIN OLIVER, BusINEss MANAGER. 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum. 
Send for specimen copy. 








RELIABLE and STANDARD 


CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


The Connoisseurs and Pioneers of 
America in Fine Goods. 


Established, 1846. 12 First Prize Medals. 
FRAGRANT VANITY. 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 

THREE KINGS. 


SOLD in all PARTS of the WORLD. 











THE Joun WILkinson Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


— IN THEIR — 
NEW STORE, 
68 and 7O Wabash Avenue. 


HAVE NOW THE 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 


DEVOTED TO 


BICYCLES 
ACCESSORIES, 


GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS & PASTIMES, &C. 


Send for illustrated catalogues,andcall wheninChicago. 


AGENT FOR 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 





“THE BOSTON” CHOCOLATE 
FOR FAMILIES, HOTELS AND CONFECTIONERS, 
‘ SWAIN, EARLE & CO., Manufacturers, 


63 & 65 COMMERCIAL, AND 5 & 7 MERCANTILE STREETS, BOSTON. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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t 597 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 


HAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 


List of Second-hand Bicycles. 


A YBPwPRIEGT, 18882. 


. Size. Class. inish. Bearings. Condition. Price. No. Size. Class. 
54 Sp. Col. .N. Ae. B. Ex. $120 00 | 26 Std. Col. 
50 Sp. Chal. . Roll. ° go 00 
50° Sp. Col. B. 

48 Sp. Col. A. B. 
36 Must. . 
Par. 
Par. 





Bearings. Condition. Price. 
B. Ex. S5 00 
Ex. 87 50 
Ex. 87 50 
5 OO 
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56 Std. Col. 
50 Std. Col. 
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48 Std. Col. 
56 Std. Col. 
§2 Std. Col. 
54 Std. Col. 
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We have also in stock a few Ball-Bearing Special, Royal, and Xtraordinary Challenges, pattern of 1881, 
that are slightly shop-worn, and will be sold to close out the lot at the following prices :— 


Size. Class. Finish. Price. Former Price. Size. Class. Finish. Price. Former Price. 
46 Sp. Chal. H. B. $ 85 00 $105 00 Xtra. Chal. H. B. $120 oo $130 00 
48 Sp. Chal. H. B. 87 50 107 50 Xtra. Chal. . B. 122 50 132 50 
50 Roy. Chal. H. B. 107 50 117 50 Xtra. Chal. . 125 00 135 00 
§2 Roy. Chal. H. B. 110 00 120 00 Xtra. Chal. ~N. 147 50 157 50 

54 Roy. Chal. H. B. 112 50 122 50 Xtra. Chal. ° 152 50 162 50 

$ Roy, Chal. H.B. 117 50 127 50 Xtra. Chal. ° 155 00 165 00 





Also a few Nickeled Ball-Bearing Standard Columbias that are slightly shop-worn, and will be sold at a 
slight reduction from list-price. 


Size. Price. Reg'r List Price. |; Size. Price. Reg'r List Price. 
52 Standard Columbia, $117 50 $122 50 | 54 Standard C Columbia, $120 00 $125 co 


Also three 42-in. Painted Cone-Bearing Standard Columbias, with handle bars bent up; useful as begin- 
ners’ machines in a rink, at $60 each. 


SECOND-HAND TRICYCLES. 


Size. Class. Finish. Bearings. Condition. Price. Size. Class. Finish. Bearings. Condition. Price. 
54-in. Arab, En. Roll. Ex. $120 00 in: Singer No.2, H. B. Cc. G. $ 110 00 


54-in. Delta, H.N.&Pd. Par. Ex. 125 00 in. RoyalSalvo, Pnted. R.&B. Ex. 130 00 
so-in. Singer No.3, H.B Cc. G. 100 00 | so-in. RoyalSalvo, Pnted. R.&B. Ex. 140 00 





We do not buy second-hand Bicycles. These have been taken in exchange for 
new ones. The list is constantly changing. 


CLA88.—Special Columbia, ope — Mustang, Must.; Youth's Challenge, Y.Chal.; Standard Columbia, Std. Col.; Special Challenge, 5 
Chal. ; a Challenge, Roy. C! Xtraordinary ; Challen e. Extra. Cha Teak . ” — wetlanl 
B dy <k -—Full Nickeled, F. nt “Half Bright. H. B.; Bright, A.B.; Painted ali over, Pnted; Enamel, En.; Half Nickeled and Painted, 


*" BEARINGS.—Aecolus Ball, Ae. B.; Roller, Roll.; Parallel, Par.; Ball, B.; Cone, C.; Roller and Ball, R. & B. 
CONDITION.—Excellent, Ex. ; Good, G.; Fair, F. ~ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The American Bicycle Co. 


We have the Agency for Springfield and vicinity for the 
Pork MANUFACTURING Co. and the CUNNINGHAM 
Co.’s Celebrated 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


— viz: — 

The Columbia, Special, Expert, Harvard, 
Yale, Yale Racer, Shadow, Matchless, 
Timberlake, and the Heclas for Boys. 

We have in Stock 20 Second-hand Bicycles and Tricycles 
tor sale at the following extremely low prices for cash: 

1 44-inch Hecla, 
146 “ sad . . ° ° ° 
1 Standard Columbia, Ball Bearings, 
1 Standard Columbia, . " rs 
I Standard Columbia, Full Nickel, 
1 Standard Columbia, . ‘ 
I Standard Columbia, . ° ° 55 00 
I American Star, Half Nickel, Ball Bearing, 55 00 
1 Expert, Half Nickel, . ° ° oo 
i Special, Nickel Plated, Good as New, 
i Mustang, ° ° ° ° 
1 = ° ° 
I “ Good as New, 
1 English, ° ° 
I Special Mustang, 
1 Standard Columbia, 
1 Children’s Tricycle, . 
1 “ “ * 
1 Cheylermore, . ° 
I Royal Salvo, . ° ‘ 
Bicycles bought, sold and exchanged. 
Bicycle sundries constantly on hand. 
Bicycle Repairing a Specialty. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
With Goodyear Rubber Store, Opp. Haynes Hotel. 
M, D. GILLETT, Manager. 


ARTHUR G. CARTER, 


Successor to W. M. WriGarT. 





Importer and Dealer in 


I® 


Z_ TRADE-MARK 
—~L _ 
4 East 59th Street, New York. 


SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 
Sold on Commission. 


a 
Bicycles 


The Largest Stock of Second-hand Bicycles in the United States. 
Repairing Done in all its Branches. 
Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agents for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 





AMATEUR APPARATUS. 


LIGHT, NEAT, AND PERFECT, 
Eastman’s Dry Pilates, 


Tue Speciats.—Twice quicker 
than any other. 

Tae Troricats.—The only ones 
that can be successfully used 
in hot weather without ice or 
alum. 


Send for Price List and Cir- 
culars. 


E. & I. T. Anthony & Co,, 
691 Eroadway, 
Now Vork 


TO WHEELMEN. 


A Fine Illustrated Steel Plate Card, suitable for Club 
meetings, announcements, and Wheelman notices 
generally. Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stamps. 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO., 
Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., Boston. 








The best Magazine for the Family, is 


WIDE AWABRE, 
#25 centsa Number. $2.50 a year. 


The Choicest Paper for Boys and Girls, is 
THEE PANSY, 


aay-7 cents a month. 75 cents a year. 


The most charming Monthly for Youngest Readers, is 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


&ario cents a Number. $1.00 year. 


The only Magazine for the Babies, is 
BA BVT UuAND, 
aay5 cents a Number. 50 cents a year. 


For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, or delivered to 
any address, carriage free, on receipt of price, by the Pub 
lishers, 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, a 48 inch Half -Nickel Expert Bicycle, Ball 
Bearings, complete, nearly new, and in excellent repair. 
Address, CHAS. D. HOWELL, Winterset, Iowa, Agt. 
for Pope M’f’g Co. 


FOR SALKH, 54 inch Nickeled Harvard Roadster; new 
last season; cost $151.50; will take $120. Machine canbe 
seen at Warerooms of the Cunningham Company, Odd 


BICYCLES! 


Having taken the sole New 

England Agency for the 

HARVARD, YALE, SHADOW 

jy and other Bicycles, manu- 

factured by the Cunning- 

- ham Company, we have 

ew store a Department for their sale, 

and invite inspection. Also, agents for Rushton’s 
CANoEs and Boats, and Osgood’s FOLDING BoaTs. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 WASHINGTON 8T. 
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~ NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 
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HOME GYMNASTICS. 


For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in Children, and Young and Old People of both Sexes. With 
a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of Swimming. By Prof. T. J. HaRTELIus, M.D. Translated and 
adapted from the Swedish by C. Lorvinc. With 31 Illustrations. 12mo. Flexible cloth covers. 
60 cents. 


‘A practical manual of easy gymnastics for persons of allages. The physiological effects of every movement are ex- 
plained, and the diagrams and directions make the volume very plain and useful."—New York World. 
‘It is an admirable little book, and deserves to be known by those to whom their health is a valuable consideration.”— 


Brooklyn Eagle. d . 
THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. 


Containing Hints to Sportsmen, Notes on Shooting, and the Habits of the Game Birds and Wild Fowl of 
America. By ELIsHA J. Lewis, M. D., etc. With nearly 200 fine Illustrations, designed by George G. 
White. New Edition. 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.25. 


“Not only charming, but instructive. Dr. Lewis is a scholar, and he has practical knowledge of the subject treated of. 
His notes on shooting are very full, and his descriptions of the game birds of America and their habits accurate and in- 
structive. His style is pure and graceful. The illustrations to this volume are good, and the work is handsomely gotten 
up."— Turf, Field and Farm. 


THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


LAIDLEY’S RIFLE FIRING. 


A Course of Instruction in Rifle Firing. By Col. T. S. LAIpLey, Ordnance Department, U.S.A. New and 
Revised Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“ Will be found superior to ow | previous publication of its kind.”—Philadelphia Times. 
“Its every page bears the mark of a high degree of professional ability, earnestly directed to the development of the 
subject.”"— United Service Magazine. 


YOUATT ON THE DOG. 


The Dog. By WILLIAM YouaTT, author of ‘‘A Treatise on the Horse.” Edited, with additions, by E. J. 
Lewis, M. D., author of “The American Sportsman.” Mew Edition. 22 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth 
printed. $2.60. 


BRIEF SUMMER RAMBLES. 


By Jor Cook (“J. C.”), author of “A Holiday Tour in Europe,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. Paper 
cover, 75 cents. 


“The style is familiar and breezy, and the reader will be —— to find how many any attractive places an obser- 
vant pleasure-seeker has been able to discover close at home.”—FPhiladelphia Chronicle-Herald. 

““The book contains a great deal of interesting reading about the various summer resorts of the country.”— Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. 


BODINES; or, Camping on the Lycoming. 


A Complete Practical Guide to ‘Camping Out.” By THap S. Up DE GRaFF, M. D. Profusely Illustrated. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“It is a brightly written book, imparting its information under the guise of personal reminiscence, and abounding in 
picturesque description, anecdote, adventure, and spirit."—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


FLORIDA: its Scenery, Climate, and History. 


With an Account of Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, and Aiken, and a Chapter for Consumptives. A Com- 
plete Hand-Book and Guide. By SIDNEY LANIER. New and Revised Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 
12mo. Fine cloth, $1.50. 


“Written in a delightfully sketchy, off-hand style; the author is artist, poet, musician, scientist,—all in one."—New 
Orleans Bulletin. 


B@™ For sale by.all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, upon the receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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WESTERY TOY COMPANY, 


Manufacturersof 


Yr BICYCLES, TRICYCLES 


AND 


VELOCIPEDES, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
WESTERN TOY COMPANY, 
495 N. Wells St., Chicage, I! 





UMBIA BICYCLES. 
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RICAN BICYCLER, 


By Cuas, E. Pratt 


Vay. 


sts 


Two hundred and 


Price, 50 cents, 


reat’ Redu 


work on the History, Manufac- 
Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
tand any who are interested in 
Ir 

he wheel ih all its relations: 
sixty-one pages. Bound in leather- 
and for sale by THE WHEELMAN, 


KIND, SEND. STAMP TO | 


i -EDMANS; FRED. P., 


[- LAMSON, ¢. If., 


covers-the-entire field and: | 


BICYCLE .AGENTS. 


We wilt put any Bicycle Agent on this List 
for_one year, for $4.00, 


BARNES & DAVIS, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
HEDDO; HORACE, 422 4th Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


CARD, EUGENE, Sherman, N. ¥. 


. 


CLARK, S. TU& CO., Frankli 
DAVIS & HUNT,.147 Ontario St.,; 


n Building, Baltimore Md. 
Cieveland, Ohio, 

66 Kirig Street, Troy, N. Y. 
FAIRCHILD, 0. 2 
GARVEY, RICHARD, 40g Chestnut St:, 
GIEMAN, BROS:, Nashua, N. H. 

GUMP BROS., Dayton, Ohie, 
HART, H. B., Srz Arch Street, 
KITTREDGE, B 
KOLP, A. 
KRAG, C. J., Columbus, Ohio, 


A., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
. & CO., 166 Main St., Cincinnati, ©. 


J., Scranton, Pa. 


Portland, Me. 

LONGSTREET, W. H., Elmira, N. Y. 

MASON, ELLIOTT, 214 E. 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 
MILLER, FRANK P., Fremont, Ohie. 

ROBINSON, EMORY P., Sidney, 0 

RUDY, MARTIN, 9 E. King Street, Lancaster, Mass. 
SCEARCE, FRANK P., Lexington, Ky. 


SCRIBNER, WM. C., 1108 E. Street, N. W., Washington, 
bv. Cc. 


SHAW, H. L, & CO., East Saginaw, Mich. 
STALL, W. W. 
VAN EPS, J., Somerville, N. J. 


, Brighton, Mass, 


WILKINSON, JOHN, 8 and 70 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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iny Weekly in the New England States, 


2 Cents a-year, formerly $5.00. 


Only paper of its kind in the New England States. 


Every family should haveit. Agents wanted in 


HOTEL GAZETTE PUB. & ENGRAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, Boston. 


























2 THE “EXPERT” 


= Stan card Columbia Bicucles, | 


+o 


h, in their respective 


¢ ory result 
d general comfort in using 
s than any othe 
; Imen in this country. 
machines. constantly in stock, in all sizes and styles, and invite all Wheelmen befor 
” to examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 


UR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


English Tricycles and Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


507 Washington Street, Boston. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


—S -+o- ae —— 





We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay 


Send for full terms and particulars to 


L. PP. BOoBRD-& Ot, 


tS UNION STREET, ' BOS STON. 


Columbia bicycle School and ‘Salesroom, 


FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. : 

A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Season Tickets for 30 days, $5 — May be applied toward purchase. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME, 

ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 














vess of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass. 











